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MONTANA PASSES 


SUFFRAGE BILL 





Only Two Dissenting Votes in 
Each House—Campaign Starts 
in February 





Montana has become a campaign 
State. Last week the State Legisla- 
ture passed the woman _ suffrage 
amendment, with only two dissenting 
votes In each House. Ida Auerbach 
telegraphs that Governcr Stewart 
signed the bill on Jan, 25, The cam- 
paign will start in February with ral- 
lies in the most important towns. 

On the day when the Senate resolu- 
tion passed the House, the galleries 
were crowded with women, as was 
the floor of the House. Miss Jean- 
nette Rankin, leader of the State suf- 
fragists, occupied a seat beside Rep- 
resentative Stewart of Gallatin dur- 
ing the consideration of the measure. 

When the second section was read 
Representative Higgins offered an 
amendment to insert the word “male,” 
that would have nullified the intent 
of the measure. He could not even 
get a second to his motion. When the 
final vote came Higgins and one other 
Representative alone voted no. 
Against them were 76 ayes. 

The measure was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Stout of Fergus. 
Ten different members offered their 
services to the suffragists to introduce 
it in the House. Before the women 
had made their selection, Representa- 
tive Joseph Pope, a Progressive, put it 
in on his own account. 





WYOMING WOMAN 
SWINGS SCALE 


Speaker Hesitates on Important 
Roll Call Till He Hears Mrs. 
Miller’s Voice 

ge 
An exciting incident recently oc- 
curred in the Wyoming House of Rep- 


resentatives. The House is evenly 
divided on party votes, with the 
Speaker still an unknown quantity. 


At one point when an important deci- 
sion was to be made, the Speaker vis- 
ibly hesitated whether to accede to the 
demand for a roll-call or not. There 
was a moment's lull in the Hoise, and 
there suddenly sounded a woman's 
clear voice, ‘Roll-call!” 

Representative Anna B. Miller of 
Albany County had spoken, and inject- 
ed a woman’s influence into the situa- 
tion. Republicans joining Democrats, 
everybody applauded the woman Rep- 
resentative, and Speaker Pratt con- 
sented to a roll-call. 

Mrs. Miller isea resident of Laramie. 
She is the mother of several grown 
children, two of whom have graduated 
from the State University; one, a son, 
served in the Legislature at its last 
session. Mrs. Miller and Miss Nettie 
Truax, a school teacher and ex-county 
superintendent of schools, are the two 
women members of the House this 
session. Both have been placed upon 
the Educational Committee of the 
House. This is the second Wyoming 
Legislature in which women have 
served. Mrs. Mary Bellamy was 2 
member of the preceding House. 





Gov. Shafroth of Colorado has been 
chosen U. S. Senator from that State 
for the long term. This ensures an- 
other tried and true friend of equal 
tights for women at Washington. 





Ex-Gov. Brady of Idaho has been 
chosen U. S. Senator from that State 
for the short term. 


ASQUITH CABINET 
SIDETRACKS BILL 


English Minister Breaks All His 
Pledges—Truce Is Declared 
Off 





Woman suffrage has held the centre 
of the stage in England during the 


past week. It has overshadowed all 
other political questions in public 
interest. 


A hearing was given at the House 
of Commons by Lloyd George and Sir 
Edward Grey to a deputation of sweat- 
ed working women in many trades, 
marshalled by Mrs. Flora Drummond 
of the W. S. P. U. (Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
society). All the women told a sad 
tale of intolerable conditions. One 
woman was earning 75 cents a week 
and supporting a husband {Il with con- 
sumption. It was declared that if the 
suffrage bill were again blocked, mili- 
tancy would be renewed in a form to 
which all the past demonstrations 
would be only pin-pricks. 

Lloyd George, as reported, assured 
the that victory for suffrage 
was very near. 

When the question came up in Par- 

liament, Lewis Harcourt made a vio- 
lent attack on Lloyd-George and on 
woman suffrage. The matter was put 
over for a day or two. When it final- 
ly came up, Parliament House was 
surrounded by a huge crowd eager for 
the result. Public excitement had 
risen to an unprecedented height. 
Then the mountain brought forth a 
mouse, Mr. Asquith had pledged him- 
self over and over again that there 
should be a full and free chance to 
add a woman suffrage amendment to 
the General Electoral Reform Bill. 
Now, in answer to a question from Mr. 
Asquith, the Speaker ruled that to add 
such an amendment would make a new 
bill of it, and would necessitate its 
withdrawal and the introduction of a 
new measure! As Lloyd-George point- 
ed out, such a decision was utterly un- 
precedented. The Speaker stuck to it, 
however, and Mr. Asquith announced 
under the circumstances the Cabinet 
would proceed no further with the bill. 
The House broke into hisses and 
cheers. The news spread to the wait- 
ing crowd outside and led to scenes of 
great excitement. 
In expectation of an outbreak of pop- 
ular indignation, 2,000 police had been 
stationed around Parliament House. 
They broke up all open-air meetings of 
protest, though in England it is most 
unusual to suppress free speech. Mrs. 
Despard, the Jane Addams of England, 
who persisted in addressing the crowd, 
was sent to prison with a number of 
others. Next day scenes of militancy 
broke out, descriptions of which can 
be read in all the daily papers. They 
are still in progress as we go to 
press. 


SUFFRAGE BILL 
NOW IN IOWA 


Senator Introduces Amendment 
and House Committee Favors 
It Ten to Three 


women 











Senator Joseph Allen introduced in 
the Iowa Senate last week a joint 
resolution providing for a woman sui- 
frage amendment to the State con- 
stitution. 

A poll of the constitutional amend- 


bear upon “her girls.” 
their joys, sorrows and aspirations; 
she was interested 
studies 
chaperoned them to all the finest plays 
and operas. 


WOMAN 


MRS. ROBINSON 


Women and Other Reform 


Colorado's new State Senator, Mrs. 
Helen Ring Robinson, is a many-sided 
woman. Of New Hampshire birth, she 
was a teacher for many years, and 
now that she has been made chairman 
of the Education Committee of the 
Senate, she hopes to establish the edu- 
cational institutions of the State upon 
an improved financial basis, and to in- 


troduce a minimum wage Dill for 
country school teachers. “Teaching 
is the most sacred vocation next to 
motherhood,” says Mrs. Robinson. 


“The teacher molds the thoughts, as- 
pirations and ideals of the pupil as 
the potter molds the clay.” 

Was Successful Teacher 
As a teacher in Miss Wolcott's 


school in Denver, Mrs. Robinson was 


much beloved. The boarding school 


girls loved to drop into her room for 


a cosy chat and a cup of tea. She 
hopes now to bring into legislation 
something of the same “collective 
motherliness” that she brought to 


She shared all 


in their 
and little romances, 


sports, 
and she 


Courtesy under Difficulties 
Courtesy was carefully taught. One 


night the school caught fire, and one 
of the girls was sent to wake Mrs. 
Robinson. 
citement and smoke, the gir] knocked 
gently at the door and announced po- 
litely, “I beg your pardon for disturb- 


Amid all the clamor, ex- 





ment committee in the House shows 
that ten of the thirteen favor the 
amendment. 

If it passes the present Legislature 
it must also pass the next, and will 
then go to the voters. 





In Texas Senator McGregor and 
Representative Kennedy have intro- 
duced resolutions for the submission 
of a woman suffrage amendment in 
the House and Senate. It is said to 
have a strong backing. Last week’s 
report in the New York Tribune that 
it had already passed was premature. 





ing you, Mrs. Robinson, but the school 
is on fire!” 


Early Interested in Politics 
Senator Robinson spent her college 


days at Wellesley and Barnard, and 
later studied at Oxford, in London and 
in France, 
ested in public questions. 
years old, a» she acknowledges, 
my particular delight to discuss the 
State of the nation with all my older 
sisters’ visitors, and I felt it my duty 
to instruct the world as to the relative 
merits of presidential candidates. But 
my childish ambition to become a real 


She has always been inter- 
At eight 
“it was 
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HARD AT WORK © 


Colorado’s Wonian Senator Prepares Minimum Wage Bill for 


Measures—Once Defeated Cor- 


rupt Water Corporation—Has Had Eventful Life 


citizen was fulfilled when I first came 
to Colorado seventeen years ago.” 


Loves Garden Work 
Robinson loves gardening, 
and has always longed to be a farmer. 
At any hour in summer she may be 
seen at work among her flowers, and 
she is as successful in making them 
bloom as she was in drawing out the 
best from the hearts and minds of her 
She is reported as saying: 
in the golden 
sunshine—it is a world of life and mel- 


Senator 


pupils. 
“I love to work out 


ody and seng, with its flutter of the 
wings of birds and bees. Somehew, 
thoughts expand, aspirations grow and 
draw their strength from the hardy 
earth. One year I had a plot of 
ground no larger than our dining- 


room table, and yet I kept the family 
supplied with delicious fresh vege- 
tables all summer.” 

With all her gentleness, she has no 
lack of nerve. During one of her first 
summers in Colorado she won a wide 
reputation as a fearless horsewoman 
by mounting and conquering “Dutchy,” 
a horse that had thrown every other 
rider. 


Beat Corrupt Water Corporation 


This courage was shown in a more 
important matter in 1910, when Mrs. 
Robinson headed the movement of 
Denver housewives against the re- 
newal of a franchise to the city’s cor- 
rupt water company. Without pay or 
hope of reward, she gave her time, en- 
ergy and influence to organizing the 
women for tbat successful, uprising 
against monopoly and_ extortion. 
“Neighborhood chains” were formed 
to pass information from house to 
house; “ballot-marking schools’ were 
established, with teachers in every 
precinct, and almost wholly by volun- 
teer labor. After the victory, Mrs. 
Robinson wrote: 

“It was a question of household eco- 
nomics with the women. They wished 
to get the best possible bargain for 
their money. It was a question of 
public morality, too. They wished to 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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VICTORY EASY 
IN NEW YORK 








Amendment Passes Both Houses 
in Final Form with Almost No 
Opposition 





The woman suffrage cause scored 
its first great victory in New York 
when thé amendment passed bath 
houses of the Legislature with an in- 
finitesimal opposition in each. On 
Jan. 23 the bill passed the Senate, 
40 to 2, and on Monday it came up 
in its final form in the Assembly. 
Only five Assemblymen had the 
temerity to vote against it, and there 
were 125 in favor. 

This measure puts women on a 
footing with men, so far as voting 
is concerned, thus avoiding the 
trouble the naturaHzation of 
foreign-born women stirred up by 
some of the anti-suffragists. It pro- 
vides that when a foreign-born wo- 
man becomes a citizen by marriage, 
she must have lived in the United 
States for five years before she may 
vote. 

Delegations of prominent New York 
Fuffragists were present to see that 
there was no trouble. Those voting 
against the amendment were Senators 
Frawley and Cullen, and Assembly- 
men Yoemans, Jones, Patrie, Rozen 
and A. Greenberg. 

The amendment must be passed by 
the next Legislature, and will then go 
to the voters in 1915. 


BEGINS SESSION 
BY MODEL BILL 


over 








Woman Opens Legislature with 
Minimum Wage Measure for 
Working Women 





Mrs. N. Jolidon Croake, one of 
Vashington’s women Representatives, 
in introducing the first bill in the 
State Legislature asked for a mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 per day for work- 
ing women in the State of Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Croake was the first mem- 
ber of the lower House on her feet 


when Speaker Taylor announced in 
the order of business, “Introduction 
and reading of new bills.” 

Her bill, according to the Seattle 


Post-Intelligencer, aims to set a mini- 
women working in 
offices, factories, laundries, stores or 
other commercial concerns. For less 
than eight-hour days the minimum is 
fixed at 16 cents an hour. Practically 
no exceptions are allowed, except for 
domestic servants. 

Women employed at piece work 
must be guaranteed the minimum 
wage. The State labor commissioner 
is given power to enforce the law, and 
its violation by any employer is made 
a misdemeanor, punishable by not 
more than sixty days. 


WOMAN DELIVERS 
ELECTORAL VOTE 


Mrs. Margaret Witcher Hands 
Utah’s Decision to President 
- of U. S. Senate 


mum wage for 








Mrs. Margaret Zane Witcher of Salt 
Lake City delivered the vote of the 
Utah Electors to the President of the 
U. 8S. Senate. 

She was the first woman to appear 
among the messengers coming in frum 
the various States. She traveled 2,380 
miles, and received $585 for her mile 
age. 





U. S. Senator Burleigh, newly 
chosen from Mainé, is a suffragist. 
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THE IN- 





Making it All Right with Kipling _ 
By Leola Leonard 





To Albany we went last year to intro- 
duce a bill 
Concerning votes for women, and our 
efforts counted nil; 
The legislators glared at us and sent 
us on our way, 
But things are very different in Al- 
bany today. 
Ob, ’twas Woman this, and Woman 
that, and “Woman is a crank,” 
But it’s “Thank you, Mrs. Suffrag- 
ette,” since now we've got a 
plank 
In every party platform, and the 
men who used to frown 
Say “Howdy, Mrs. Suffragette, how 
do you like the town?” 


We labored hard all summer—held 
meetings in the street; 

We canvassed all the county fairs to 
make our work .complete; 

And, that no stone might be unturned 
which would our cause promote, 

We canvassed Rockland county and 
got the farmer’s vote. 

Oh, ’twas Woman this, and Woman 
that, and “Woman she’s a 
crank,” 

But it’s “Thank you, Mrs. Belmont,” 
now cat we've got our plank. 

By din: of hard campaigning we 
thianed the Anti rank, 

And it’s “Howdy, Mrs. Laidlaw, how 
do you like your plank?” 


We fought in six big States last year, 
and for our flag won four; 

We'll fight in seven next time, and 
we'll add as many more; 

For suffrage is the fashion in politics 
today; 

If you would know the reason why, 
ask Mary Garrett Hay. 

Oh. ‘twas Woman this, and Woman 
that, and “Woman, on your 
way!” 

liut it’s “Welcome to our city!” 
when we're traveling today. 

In Albany the Senators line up and 
sweetly say, 

“Why, Mrs. Blatch, how do you do? 
We hope you've come to stay.” 


Last year we went to Albany, and 
sad, indeed, the stofy; 

This year we tramped—'twas much 
more fun—and greater far the 
glory. 

Last year our bill was massacred and 
laid upon the shelf; 

This year it leads the calendar, placed 
there by Bob himself. 

Oh, *twas Woman this, and Woman 
that, and “Woman, who are 
you?” 

But it’s “How are you today, Miss 
Mills?” since Wagner gives the 
cue; 

And it won't be long until our bill 
goes swiftly through, they say; 

For it’s “Thank you, Mrs. Chapman 
Catt,” in Albany today. 

—N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


ARIZONA SENDS 
OFFICIAL VOTE 


Returns Show Amendment Car- 
ried Two to One—Women 
Plan Ideal Legislation 








Mrs. Frances W. Munds writes: 

I have at last received a copy of 
the official count on the suffrage 
amendment: 


County For Against 
BOERS 6606s cceoveser 156 61 
reer eee 485 227 
PR xveeceeraeeves 2874 1067 
SE Gaebvies ert eereved 1221 516 


ee ee 593 478 
I 25 sb acetkewrs 712 166 
PE. civeececeeses 3016 1523 
UEP Terre cre 370 165 


re 401 211 
PN PERE EE ETRE 851 467 
PE, Scrrerroesontews 442 236 
Gomta Crux .. .cicess 279 152 
ee 1383 608 


0) ee 659 335 
SD said d hve ewicn eee 13,442 6202 
Majority 7240, or a little better 

than two to one. 

We have done nothing to celebrate 
our victory as yet, although it has 
been proposed that we do so; but 
everybody was too tired, I suppose. 
For my part, I should prefer to send 
the money a celebration would cost to 
some other suffrage State, and to cele- 
brate our victory by organizing our 
women into student bodies for the pur- 
pose of studying and investigating our 
laws, with a view to making them per- 
fect. 

I have been busy planning how we 
shall band ourselves together tn a 
non-partisan body for the carrying out 
of plans for ideal legislation, for wom- 
en and children especially. 

We have had two elections since 
our enfranchisement, and the women 
have voted in large numbers, and, ac- 
cording to statements made by the 
election officers, they haye displayed 
great intelligence in marking their bal- 
lots. 
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“"Pears ter me,” began the old 
colored man, when the little boy seat- 
ed himself in anticipation of a story, 
“pears ter me, some un in de big 
house is gwine ter know somepun 
‘bout de tariff. Hey, sonny?” and he 
winked significantly. 

“I don’t know, Uncle Remus,” an- 
swered the child. 

.“I was layin’ de rug in de lib’ry 
whin yer pa, pompous an’ mad-like, 
bust out ter yer ma—right outen de 
hall, too, whar all de niggars cud hear 
‘im. He sez, sezee: 

“‘Dar’s one thing shore, wimmins 
can’t unnerstan’ nuthin’ ’bout de tariff, 
an’ it’s no use der tryin’! De idee 
dem thinkin’ dersilves cap-ble ter vote 
whin dey is so sinseless as dat!’” 

“Wal, sonny, yer oughter seen de 
look yer ma guv yer pa! She don't 
Say nuthin’, but I’ll resk all de wool 
on my head dat ‘fore night Miss 
Sally'll know all der is to be knowed 
‘bout de tariff! He! he! he!” and 
Uncle Remus slapped his knee in evi- 
dent enjoyment. 

“I don’t know what mother is do- 
ing, but she has a pile of books be- 
side her, and she told me she was 
busy and I must go out doors to play.” 

“Des ez I sed! Des ez I sed! My! 
but yer ma do ‘mind me of Sis Rab- 
bit. Now Sis Rabbit, she knew all 
‘bout de tariff. S’prisin’ a leetle crit- 
tur like her hed sich sinse an’ gump- 
tion, beat de reel folks, she do!” 

“You'll tell me about it, won't you?” 
asked the little fellow impatiently. 

“Wal, it was dis ar way. Brer Coon 
got kotched one day by some big per- 
litical man, an’ atter de man banged 
Brer Coon on de head an’ put ’im in 
his pocket, he wint to a perlittical 
meetin’ to 'scuss de tariff. Brer Coon, 
bimeby, got his sinse back, an’ ’gan 
ter listen to all de gran’ argymints 
fer potection. He was mighty taken 
wid de sinse ob it all. 

“*Ain't it stand to reason,’ he sez 
to hisself, sezee, ‘dat we critturs hab 
trubble, so unpotected an’ open-like! 
I mus’ git back anh’ ’splain dis yer 
sinse to de an’muls,’ he sez. An’ sho’ 
nuff, whin de argymint got hot, de 
man tuk off his coat, an’ Brer Coon 
crep’ outen de pocket an’ made tracks 
fer home. 

“Not long atter dis, at a he-an’mul 
perlitercal meetin’, Brer Coon told all 
he done heerd de min say. He 
‘splained so sins’ble like to de dumb- 
heads dat dey seen reason. He Sez, 
sezee: ‘It’s dis ar way, gemmen, wid- 
out potection, we’se in danger. Yer 
see dat, don't yer? Wal, de way to 
git potected is to foster babby in- 
doostry. Yer don’t know wot dat 
means? Wal, I’se shamed on ye. 
Foster means born, yer must born 
babby—yer knows wot babbies is, 
don’t yer? Foster babby indoostry is 
to raise our own chickens, hin’s eggs, 
goobers, cabbages, lettuce, an’ so on, 
an’ we mus’ see dat none ob dese yer 
things is brought inter our patch of 
woods to break de babby-indoostry 
nose. Potection means, yer see, we 
don’t have no more resk in stealin’ 
frim Mr. Man. Potected, we stays 
right here ter home eatin’ our own 
stuff. 

“Dose crittus wot like forrin ’porta- 
tions better’n home-raised food will 
have to pay a tax to dem wot raises 
de heme produc’s. Ain’t dis yere 
plain? 

“‘An, gemmen, de taxes pays us, too, 
all on us wot gyards de boundaries 
an’ sees dat no ‘portations cum in 
widont payin’ de tax. It'll be a pay- 
in’ job fer ivery one!’ sezee. 

“‘*An’ who'll do de raisin’ an’ grow- 
in’?’ axed Brer Rabbit, kinder skepti- 
Cal an’ puzzled. 

“‘Why, who allus does de babby- 
raisin’?’ axed Brer Coon. ‘Indoostrial 
babbies need nussin’ an’ raisin’ from 
de mammies same as natchull ones,’ 





he sez, sezee. 

“Brer Badger looked up an’ axed, 
‘Couldn't dose fool suffridgers, wot is 
crazy fur mins’ jobs, have aggicul- 
ture? Ain’t it ‘cording to natur dat 
all de jobs min don’t want goes ter 
de wimmins?’ 

“So de ginerous, noble-minded he- 
critturs ‘greed ‘among dersilves ter 
potect der homes, der mammies, an’ 
der babbies by not ‘lowin’ no food to 
cum inter der woods widout a tax. 
Dey put up signs at all de entrances, 
‘Dis yere woods is potected, an’ don’t 
yer forgot it.’ Den de min critturs, 
cose dey was gyards, hid in de bushes 
an’ waited fur de little mammies wot 
used ter sneak down to de farms atter 
food. An’ whin dey come home wid 
chickens or hin’s eggs, goobers or 
cabbages, de min would jump out on 
‘em an’ take de stuff away. De little 
mammies nivver unnerstood de work- 
in’s ob dis yere potection. De daddies 
wuld go home wid a little ob 
de food dat was taken from de 
mammies an’ paid to de min fur 
gyardin’ de boundaries, an’ dat was 
all de poor babbies got. 

“*Why don’t yer raise chickens?’ 
axed Brer Fox of Sis Fox. 

“*Why don’t yer raise lettuces an’ 
turnips?’ axed Brer Rabbit of Sis 
Rabbit. 

“*Why don't yer live on bird's eggs, 
’stid of hin’s eggs?’ axed Brer Weasel 
of Sis Weasel. 

“*Why don’t yer eat fern roots, ’stid 
of garden stuff roots?’ axed Brer 
Gopher of Sis Gopher. 

“Why don’t yer plant corn, ‘stid 
of takin’ de farmer's?’ axed Brer Crow 
of Sis Crow. 

“But no matter how much de min 
‘splained to de wimmins, dey kep’ 
On a smugglin’ food fur de babbies. 
Dey got ter be sich ‘'spert smugglers 
dat more an’ more min an’muls was 
used for gyards. 

“De min-critturs liked potection; 
dey said it was working fine; de nut 
indoostry was growin’ mighty big; 
skunk cabbages was mos’ ez good ez 
de real ones, an’ quite ez ‘spensive, 
an’ much smellier, an’ birds’ eggs wuz 


swellin’ in price if not In size. Del 


min-critturs foun’ it wa’nt no use 
‘splainin’ de tariff to de wimmins, de 
wimmins didn’t count ennyhow, so it 
don’t matter if dey like it or dey don’t 
like it. 

“Wal, it was goin’ on like dis till 
one day Sis Rabbit got ‘risted fur 
smugglin’. She had sneaked down to 
de farmer’s an’ had s’lected de slim- 
slammiest lettuce yer iver seen an’ 
tied it to her tail. Whin she came 
back to de boundaries, she stood still 
while de ‘fficials ‘zamined her. Dey 
sniffed her up an’ down, but de let- 
tuce, all green in de grass behind her, 
way off an’ moveless, dey couldn’t 
find, so dey said she could go on 
home. Den she jumped forrard, sud- 
dent-like, an’ de lettuce was jerked up 
in de air an’ slapped Brer Woodchuck, 
bang, on de nose, 

“Fust off, de gyards was so ’sprised 
dat dey fergot ter run; den dey 
all made atter her, lickity split, an’ 
kotched her jes fore she reached her 
hungry chilluns. 

“Brer Rabbit was scan’lized havin’ 
his wife caught smugglin’. He bailed 
her out wid anudder head of lettuce 
wot he run down an’ got off de farm- 
er, an’ dat night he come home wid a 
teeny bit of Sis Rabbit’s lettuce fur 
his day’s wages. Brer Rabbit felt too 
disgraced ter talk much, but he did 
say dat Sis Rabbit proved wimmins 
ain’t got no morals. 

“‘T didn’t ’spect yer ter unnerstan’ 
de gran’ princ’pil of de tariff, but I did 
‘spect yer ter ’preciate my potectin’ of 
yer. Wimmins is ig’nant an’ bad, 
an’ on top of all dat, dey wants ter 
vote, der brazen hussies!’ Den he 
wouldn’t talk no more. Poor Sis Rab- 
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bit felt mighty misa’ble dat night wid 
de chilluns whimperin’ from hunger 
an’ her hubby dumb from mad. Whin 
der babbies was all in bed an’ Brer 
Rabbit was snoozin’ over his news- 
paper, Sis Rabbit ‘gan to think an’ 
think an’ think. She studied dis yer 
tariff inside, outside an’ upside down, 
an’ she come to de notion it wan't 
wuth shucks. An’ while she was 
thinkin’ an’ plannin’, her mad kinder 
sharpened her wits, an’ right dar an’ 
den she seen how ter give dis year 
tariff a knockout blow. 

“De nex’ mornin’, soon ez Brer 
Rabbit wint ter his perlitercal job, 
gyardin’ de boundaries, an’ de chil- 
luns was in school, Sis Rabbit she 
tied on her suffridge bonnit, she did, 
an’ started out fur ter gather up all 
de mammies in a gran’ meetin’ down 
ter Miss Meadow’s. 

“‘Fellow-sufferingers,’ she sez, ‘we’s 
called here ter ‘scuss dis yer tariff. 
Now what do yer all make out of it? 
I makes out mis’ry an’ holler insides, 
an’ de hollower we gits de higher 
mounts de cost of livin’. Soon livin’ 
will be too ’spensive for poor critturs 
like us, an’ we'll be deaders. Ain’t 
yer seen how iverythin’ is ‘scendin’? 
De chilluns has ’scendin’ appertites as 
dey grows bigger, an’ even de Snakes 
has got new fangled ’scendin’ scales. 
Wid de tariff pushin’ us behin’, we'll 
soon ’scend into heaven. I’se jes nigh 
fagged ter death tryin’ ter feed my 
chilluns. Skunk cabbage makes der 
stummicks balk, an’ fungus makes ’em 
squint. ‘'Portations comes too all 
mighty hard. Who is got some idees 
on de subject’? An’ 'fore she could sit 
down up jumps Sis Squirrel, all 
‘cited. She sez, sez she: 

“‘T don’t unnerstan’ de tariff. 1 
ain't such a swellhead as ter think I 
cud, but I know dis all right—my nuts 
is gone!’ 

“*Yours gone? So's mine!’ shrieked 
all de squirrelses an’ chipmunks 
tonce, 

“‘Careless critturs, careless crit- 
turs!’ croaked Sis Raven. 

“*Taint der fault, 'tis de tariff wot 
done it,’ ’splained Sis Rabbit. 

“ ‘De tariff!’ hooted Sis Owl. 

“*Yes,’ wint on Sis Rabbit, ‘Brer 
Coon told de min an’muls how dey’ll 
allus be prosperous if dey export 
more’n dey import, so dey has been 
exportin’ nuts. De min frew de nuts 
into de farmer’s orchard, an’ from dar 
you'll have ter smuggle ’em back.’ 

“*An’ is we prosperous?’ axed meek 
little Sis Mole. 

“‘Seein’ as all de nuts is exported, 
we mus’ be,’ ’mitted Sis Rabbit. 

“It's mighty oncomfortable to be 
prosperous, ain’t it?’ an’ Sis Squirrel 
wiped her eyes wid her tail. 

“Den up jumps Sis Weasel an’ sez, 
sez she: ‘I don’t unnerstan’ tariff ner 
morals, I can’t see why it’s wrong to 
import hin’s eggs whin de birds’ eggs 
is smaller an’ higher up.’ 

“**Cause,’ sez Sis Rabbit, ‘ef yer 
patronize de birds’ eggs (dat’s home 
indoostry), in time dey’ll swell. I 
dunno how long it'll be ‘fore dey 
swell, but we'll be dead long ‘fore 
dat. Wot we've got ter do is to stop 
dis yer tariff fore our chilluns starve. 
Now wot yer say ter dis yere plan I 
done thought of? Come close an’ I 
tell yer.’ 

“Dey liked Sis Rabbit’s plan all 
right, an’ ’twant long ‘fore dey began 
it by havin’ Sis Rabbit go tearin’ 
thro’ de woods ter de boundaries, 
a-screamin’ an’ yellin’ to Brer Coon: 

“‘Brer Coon! Brer Coon! Come 
quick, yer wife et some home produc’ 
an’ she’s dyin’!’ 

“Brer Coon scuttled off, leavin’ de 
he-critturs dumb wid fright. Dey was 
whisperin’ "bout de tragedy whin up 
comes Sis Rabbit de second time. 

“‘Brer Possum, oh Brer Possum! 
Yer wife is in her death wiggle!’ 











“Den back she come agin: ‘Brer 
Badger! Brer Badger!’ 

“By dis time all de he-critturs was 
too skeered to breathe, each jes wait- 
ed till it was his turn to be called. Sis 
Rabbit ran back an’ -forth. Now it 
was Brer Frog, nex’ Brer “Owl, den 
Brer Gopher, an’ Brer Chipmunk, an’ 
so on, till dey was all gazin’ on de 
saddes’ sight yer ever seen. Dar was 
all de little mammies stretched out 
onter de grass, stiff an’ lifeless, one 
nex’ de nex’ one, an’ so on, like dead 
sojers—jes like you drawed straight 
lines, like dis !!!!!!!!! De poor 
he-widders was howlin’ an’ wowlin’ an’ 
moanin’ an’ groanin’ nuff ter raise de 
real dead, but de little she-critturs 
nivver stirred a hair. It was a mighty 
sad ‘casion. 

“Whin de poor bereaved quieted 
down some, Sis Rabbit tuk it on het- 
silf to ‘liver de fun'rul oration. 

“*Frens’, sez she, ‘de tariff done it. 
Yassirs, b’lieve me, dat’s wot done it 
—de great, gran’ princ’pil of. potec- 
tion! Dese heroines wan't so swell- 
headed an’ masculine-minded as ter 
unnerstan’ dis yer tariff, but dey laid 
down der lives fur it. Yassirs, dey al! 
et of dis yer home produc’. See it? 
Smell it? Yer kin allus tell home 
produc’s by de smell. 

“‘*Mighty sad, geinmen, to think dat 
it was yer high-minded potection 
princ’pil dat done dis. But too much 
potection aint good for ladies; it 
kinder stunts der ‘telligence. Yassirs, 
dis yer tragedy cud a been prevented 
ef you kind gemmen had only come 
ter us wimmins an’ said, ‘Kin yer nuss 
some indoostrial babbies aleng wid 
yer regular ones?’ or ‘Do yer want po- 
tection from de farmer’s food?’ Den 
we'd a ‘splained to yer Mightinesses, 
in Our hunrblenesses, dat de tariff in 
time means sho’ death. ‘Taint only 
de mins wot oughter run our govern- 
mint. Bof is needed, de masculine 
sinse ter unnerstan’ de gran'ness of 
dis yer prine’pil of de tariff, an’ de 
feminine foolishness wot cain't sense 
de princ’pil but kin see de turrible 
workin's of it. De only ones dat ain't 
needed—an’ oughter be ‘liminated—is 
dem wot dies fur de princ’pil.’ 

“Whin she finished, Brer Owl, wid 
de tears tricklin’ down his beak, up 
an’ sez, sezee: 

“In our grief, Sis Rabbit, we are ré- 
duced to believin’ yer right, an’ hence- 
forth I’se a champion fur free trade. 
Are ye all in favor, gemmen?’ 

“T ain’t,) sez Brer Coon, ‘tween 
sobs. ‘We ain't ‘plied de prine-pil 
right, it ain’t strict nuff. (Sob.) Each 
fambly should have a tariff 'gainst all 
de udder famblies. (Sob.) Each on 
us should live on his own raisin’, not 
offen his neighbors. De very name 
potection shows it’s right. Ain't po- 
tection allus right?’ 

“‘Not dis yer time, Brer Coon,’ sez 
Sis Rabbit, pointin’ to her sisters, an’ 
den all de he-widders gin ter wail an’ 
wail an’ wail. 


“Dis yer tariff raises wages for de 
workin’ an’mul,’ ventured Col. Toad. 

“*An’ de cost o’ food,’ remfhded Sis 
Rabbit. 

“Dis yer fren’ is right, gemmen, 
let’s have free trade. I’m tired of dis 
yer gyardin’ bizness,’ sez Professor 
Bar. ‘But, Sis Rabbit, you is so 
knowin’ an’ peart, don’t yer know some 
cure, some magic words, some Ghris- 
tian signs, or bad tastin’ stuff or bone- 
jerkin’ or somepun?’ 

“‘T’ll try,’ sed Sis Rabbit, modest- 
like, an’ she run fust to one an’ whis- 
pered in her ear, den to de nex’ an’ 
de nex’, an’ de nex,’ and so on down 
de line, whisperin’ somepun to each 
one. Dey all opens der eyes an’ sits, 
kinder dazed, den déy tumbles into 
der hubbys’ paws an’ slobbers for a 
while. A mighty ’fectin’ scene, I kin 
tell yer, sonny! 

“But ‘fore dey all goes home, de 
mins call out, ‘Wot was dat you whis- 
pered, Sis Rabbit?’ 

“Sis Rabbit she jes wunk ter her- 
silf, she did, an’ answered real chip 


per: 
“Votes fur Wimmia!’” 
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DAKOTA CHANGES 
IN TWO YEARS 
islature At Pierre Treats 


oman Suffrage in Different 
Manner This Time 


The following report of the debate 
on wWeman suffrage in the South Da- 
kota Legislature is condensed from 
the Capitol Journal of Pierre: 








The first forenoon session of the 
13th Legislature was held this morn- 
ing (Jan, 16). 

It turmed out to be the most inter- 
esting session thus far held, as it was 
the time set for the final passing up- 
on the equal suffrage amendment in- 
troduced by Senator Bowell. 

Galleries Were Crowded 

The gailery was eccupied by an un- 
usual number of spectators, conspicu- 
ous among them being the delegation 
of ladies to whose skillful generalship 
and diplomacy may be credited the 
smooth passage the measure thus far 
had. 

Was Hidden from Women’s Eyes 

Upon the announcement of the 
president that the vote was to be 
taken, Mr. Mather arose to inquire if 
the matter were open for remarks, 
stating that he wished to announce 
himself as opposed. Mr. Mather’s bold 
front in taking this stand against the 
popular measure was perhaps account- 
able for by the fact that his seat was 
directly beneath the portion of the 
balcony where the women’s delegation 
was seated, effectually obscuring him 
from their view. 

Called Resubmission Obligatory 

Senator Bowell thought it was un- 
necessary to discuss the measure. 
The nation-wide movement in favor 
of suffrage made it at least obligatory 
upon the members to submit the ques. 
ition. 

One Stout Opponent 

Wipf of Turner was opposed, giving 
as his reason that he did not believe 
in the frequent submission of amend- 
ments to the constitution. Mr. Wipf 
had just introduced a bill to repeal 


- tthe compiled code and session laws of 


‘tthe State, and it would be inconsistent 
for him to favor any tampering with 
‘the constitution. His idea is to wipe 


‘it all eut and start anew. 


McLean of Day spoke warmly in 
favor of resubmitting the question. 
‘He could see no objection in the fact 
ithat it was submitted and defeated 
‘two years ago. It was defeated then 
‘because # was associated with other 
‘amendments less favored. 

Would Let Voters Decide 

Law, chairman of the committee on 
‘élections, thought that, regardless of 
‘any personal feelings, the Senators 
‘should be sufficiently broad-minded to 
‘concede to the people the right to vote 
‘upon the question. 

Mr. Wright, of Beadle, recognized 
‘the demand for equal suffrage as a 
‘popular one, and believed that all pop- 
\ular questions should be submitted 
‘upon proper and sufficient demand. 

Carrol spoke briefly in favor. Mar- 
vick asked how strong the demand 
for resubmission was. He was satis- 
factorily answered by Wright of 
‘Beadle. 

Had the President of the Senate 
shown a disposition to let the matter 
drag along, every one of the members 
could have had his say. QUITE DIF- 
FERENT THAN TWO YEARS AGO, 
WHEN MW CARRIED BY ONLY SIX 
VOTES, THIS TIME THERE WAS A 
GRAND RUSH TO GET ABOARD 
THE LIMOUSINE AND LINE UP 
WITH THE LADIES, AND EVERY 
MEMBER APPEARED ANXIOUS TO 
PUBLICLY SQUARE HIMSELF 
WITH THE PROPOSITION. 

A Gheery Succession of Ayes 

In the roll call a cheery succession 
of “ayes” were given until Mr. Math- 
er’s name was called. He passed, 
and Wipf was the only one voting no. 

Was Chased Out of His Hole 

Mather’s name was again called, and 
he requested to be excused. Cn ac- 
eount of the bold stand he had taken 
at the start of the proceedings in an- 
nouncing his opposition, there was a 
disposition to make him go on record, 
and he was chased out of his hole by 
Norbeck, who insisted that he be re 
quired to vote. Mr. Mather voted no. 
There were 40 ayes, 2 nays, 3 absent 
and not voting. 

Carriés House 70 to 30 

Two days later the Capitol Journal 
‘said: 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 3, ask- 
‘Ing poe question of equal suffrage 
be submftted to the people to be vot- 
ed upon at the next general election, 


,: 


a 





passed the second branch of the Leg- 
islature this afternoon, by a vote of 
70 to 30, bringing to a conclusion, in 
the remarkably brief time of a week, 
the course of a measure that has in 
previous seasons been buffeted about 
and delayed in such a way as to bring 
dismay to its supporters, and cause 
more or less discomfort to the mem- 
bers that were being “worked on.” 

The fact that the measure was a 
special order for today was well ad- 
vertised, and before the hour the gal- 
lery was filled with spectators, who 
anticipated some speech making; for 
IT IS A WELL-KNOWN FACT THAT 
FOR SOME REASON THE MDPM- 
BERS WHO FAVOR THE MEASURE 
ARE FOR THE MOST PART, PAR- 
TICULARLY ANXIOUS TO HAVE 
THE FACT KNOWN. 

Could Have Heard Pin Drop 

The committee of ladies who have 
been promoting the measure had the 
situation well in hand, as they appear 
to have. had at every stage of its prog- 
ress, and were able in advance'to give 
assurance that it would win in the 
House; nevertheless, the interest was 
keen, and the dropping of a pin could 
have almost been heard as the clerk 
called up the resolution. 

Bush, McFarland, Clark, Morgan 
and Swanson spoke against re-sub- 
mission. Humphrey, Withee, Ruhl- 
man, Urdahl, Anderson, Clark, Patrick 
and others spoke in favor. 

The Capitol Journal compliments 
the South Dakota women who have 
had the matter in charge. It calls the 
big legislative vote “a victory not only 
for the cause, but for the women who 
have had charge of the measure, In 
past battles there has been more 
noise, more display, and appearance of 
harder work being done, but the mem- 
bers will vouch for the statement that 
the same discriminating judgment and 
diplomacy would have made previous 
battles easier. As it is, the measure 
has been forced along quietly, easily 
and effectively, and perhaps no better 
argument in favor of allowing women 
to have a hand in politics could be 
found #han in their management of 
the equal suffrage measure of 1913. 
Among the prominent ladies who have 
given it their close attention are Mes- 
dames Pickler of Faulkton, Hipple and 
Billinghurst of Pierre, Pyle of Huron, 
Simmons of Huron, and Miss Rose 
Bower of the Black Hills.” 


PLAY “CATHERINE” 
ROUSES ‘INTEREST 


Bay State Association to Have 
Private Theatricals with Best 
Boston Talent 











The interest of the suffragists and 
theatre-goers of Boston and vicinity 
is growing in the drama, “Catherine,” 
which the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts W. S. A. an- 
nounces for Monday afternoon, Feb. 
17, at the Hollis Street Theatre. 
“Catherine” is a four-act play from 
the French of Henri Lavedan. The 
sale of tickets grows daily, and the 
audience is assured of a treat. The 
drama will be produced under the di- 
rection of Mrs. B. F. Pitman, assist- 
ed by Mrs. Lyman Whitman Gale. 

The list of characters shows the 
best amateur talent which Boston can 
produce, and will include Miss Hen- 
rietta McDaniels of the Castle Square 
Company, one of the best profession- 
als. Miss McDaniels, who played Peter 
in “At the End of the Bridge,” will 
take the part of Paul .in “Cath- 
erine.” Mrs. Pitman herself will 
play the Duchess de Coutras. Those 
who saw her as the Grand Duchess 
of Hohenstetstein in “Her Great 
Match” last year will not want to miss 
the chance of again seeing an ideal 
Duchess. 

Others well known in Boston 
theatrical circles who will take part 
are: Mr. William Dynes, Mr. B. W. 
Marsson, Mr. R. W. Warner, Mr. W. 
Graydon Stetson, Mr. Homer Howard, 
Mr. Robert G. Fuller, Mr. John C. 
May, Miss Ruth Delano, Mrs. William 
Dana Orcutt, Mrs. Charles D. Voorhis, 
Miss Margaret Hatfield, Miss Martha 
Putnam, Mrs. Frederick L. Milliken, 
and Miss Frances Elder. 

The scenes are laid in France, and 
the time is the present day. 

Miss Julia Shewell, president of the 
Musical Art Club, will be head usher, 
assisted by many of the young ladies 
of the Vincent Club. 

Tickets, from 50 cents to $2.00, may 
be secured from members of the com- 
mittee, or at State Headquarters, 585 





TELLS HARDSHIPS 
OF CANNERIES 


Miss Chamberlain Exposes 
Shocking Conditions in New 
York and Anna Shaw Speaks 





The shocking conditions of child 
labor in the New York canneries were 
exposed last Saturday night by Miss 
Mary Chamberlain at a large meeting 
held by the Massachusetts Political 
Equality Union in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Children worked often 15 and 
16 hours a day there, she said. Some 
children were employed at four years 
old. 

“I talked with many people in New 
York, both men and women,” said Miss 
Chamberlain, “and I couldn't help 
thinking what a waste of time it was 
to try to influence women to influence 
their husbands to influence their Sen- 
ators to put in a bill.” 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw followed with an 
eloquent address. She said: “Any 
business that cannot get along with- 
out the exploitation of children is a 
business that civilization can well get 
along without. We got along for many 
centuries without canned beans. If it 
is necessary to rout little children out 
of bed at 4 A. M. to can bears, we can 
get along without beans,—even in Bos- 
ton.” 

The Hon. Joseph Walker presided. 
He denounced the straw vote Dill in- 
troduced in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, as did almost all the other 
speakers. 

There were addresses by Roger 
Sherman Hoar, Mrs. R. Y. FitzGerald, 
Ignatius McNulty and Joseph Fels, 
and more than $600 was raised for the 
work of the Political Equakty Union. 

Miss Shaw had an interview with 
Gov. Foss, who expressed himself as 
in full sympathy with the suffragists. 
She addressed an open-air noon meet- 
ing at Pemberton square, and also 
spoke to interested audiences at Hast 
Boston, Quincy and Brockton. 


WOMEN ASK FOR 
FEDERAL VOTE 








Association Presents Arguments 
Why Women Should Vote for 
U. S. Representatives 





The Federal Women's Equality 
Association was given a hearing on 
Jan, 31, at Washington, DB. C., on the 
bill to enable women to vote for mem- 
bers of the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives. Mrs, Clara B. Colby present- 
ed the constitutional argument, aud 
there were addresses by members of 
Congress and women from the enfran- 
chised States, and by Rev. Olympia 
Brown, President of the F. W. E. A. 
This Association holds a meeting 
every Thursday afterncon at the New 
Ebbitt. | 


NOTES AND NEWS 


“Katherine’s Mother,” a good story 
by Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds, appears 
in the Outlook of Jan. 25. 








Rabbi Charles Fleischer will speak 
on “The Status of Women” tomorrow 
afternoon at the Garo Studio, Boston. 





Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley gave a 
suffrage lecture with lantern slides 
before the grange of Richmond, Mass., 
on Jan. 28. 





Senator Stotsenburg has introduced 
in the Indiana Legislature a school 
suffrage bill and a bill to enlarge the 
property rights of married women. 





The six presidential electors from 
Colorado drew lots as to which should 
carry the vote of the State to Wash- 
ington, Mrs, Gertrude Lee was given 
the same chance as the others, but the 
lot did not happen to fall upon her. 





At the tea to be given by the Wom- 
an’s Political Union, 46 East 29th 
street, New York, tomerrow at 4 
P. M., Mrs. William H. Hyde will be 
the hostess and Mrs. Edwin Slosson 
will speak. 





The Political Equality Association 
of New York holds a free meeting 
every Monday night at its Headquar- 
ters, 15 East 41st street. The public 
is invited. Next Monday, at 8.30, Miss 
Wenona Marlin will speak on “The 
Work that Women are Doing in the 








Mrs. 


etc., to the Congressional Committee 
in its parade work. 





The Elections Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature on Jan 28 
refused by a vote of 8 to 3 to transfer 
the straw vote bill to the committee 
on constitutional amendments. 





Mrs. Maud Wood Park will speak 
on “Woman Suffrage in Practice” next 
Monday evening in Lorimer Hall, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, under the aus- 
pices of the School of Social Science. 





“The Life and Work of Susan B. 
Anthony,” in three large and hand- 
some volumes, may be obtained at the 
reduced price of $5 from the author, 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper, 241 W. 5ist 
Street, New York City. 





It is pleasant to see how generally 
the Massachusetts press condemns the 
proposal to substitute a straw vote for 
a legal referendum on woman suffrage. 
But the opponents of equal rights 
have engaged en-Senator- Barnes as 
counsel in addition to Malcolm Nich- 
ols, and are working hard for it. 





At the Wednegday meeting of the 
Equal Franchise Society of New York, 
8 East 37th street, on Feb. 5, Mr. Emil 
Camerer will lecture on “The Ma- 
habharata, the Epic of India.” Mrs. 
Eldon Bisbee will be the hostess. 
Lecture at 4 P. M., tea at 5. 





A “Consumer's Conscience” is what 
Ida Tarbell says she wishes she could 
give to American women, so that they 
would refuse to buy shoddy goods or 
adulterated food. But working girls 
cannot afford to have that sort of a 
conscience on $3 per week, according 
to Bertha Pratt King in the Terre 
Haute Post. 





The Gordon sisters of New Orleans, 
long distinguished in the equal suf- 
frage movement and in many .other 
righteous reforms, have suffered a 
heavy bereavement in the loss of their 
brother, William A. Gordon. He was 
not only esteemed for his high ability 
and success as a business man, but 
his life of kindness and service had 
made him loved and respected in 
every walk of life. He is survived by 
his wife and three sisters, the Misses 
Fanny, Kate M. and Jean Gordon. 
They will have the sympathy of a 
wide circle of friends in their great 
loss. 





The itinerary of Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, the President of the National 
Association, until Feb. 23, is as fol- 
lows: Jan. 27, Quincy, Mass.; Jan. 28, 
Brockton, Mass.; Jan, 29, Danielson, 
Conn.; Jan. 30, Putnam, Conn.; Feb. 
2 and 3, Louisville, Ky.; Feb. 4, 
Evansville, Ind.; Feb. 5, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Feb. 6, Jefferson, Mo. (Legisla- 
tive Hearing), and Warrensburg, Mo.; 
Feb. 7, Omaha, Neb.; Feb. 8, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Feb. 9, Omaha, Neb.; Feb. 10, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Feb. 11, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Feb, 12, Topeka, Kan.; Feb. 15, 
New York City; Feb. 16, Newark, N. 
J.; Feb. 17, New York City; Feb. 18, 
Trenton, N. J. (Legislative Hearing) ; 
Feb, 21, New York City, University 
Forum; Feb. 23, Red Bank, N. J. 





A petition signed by 1885 members 
of the Boston School Voters’ League 
asking for a public hearing on the 
abolition of the “gag rule” for teach- 
ers was presented at a meeting of the 
School Board this week. The Board 
slightly loosened the gag by the inser- 
tion of a clause allowing employees in 
the school department to file with the 
Board petitions addressed to the Leg- 
islature which shall be duly filed by 
the Board. Teachers may appear be- 
fore legislative committees on the 
written request of such committees 
addressed to the Board. The clause, 
“They shall not engage in political 
activity of any sort,” was also strick- 
en out. The School Voters’ League is 
far from satisfied. It has voted to 
affiliate itself with the Massachusetts 
Political Equality Union. 





To show how old is the idea of 
equal rights, the Women’s Political 
Union is going to produce the 


“Lysistrata” of Aristophanes in Lau- 
rence Housman’s English adaptation, 
at Maxine Elliott’s theatre in New 
York City, on the afternoons of Feb. 
17 and 18. About 411 B. C., this com- 
edy amused an Athenian audience. It 
fells how, wh.n men failed to bring 








Boylston street. 





Building of the Panama Canal.” 


‘About a desired peace, women took 


Harriot Stanton Blatch has 
been appointed national chairman of | 
parades, and will give general advice, 
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the citadel and brought matters to a 
successful issue. The arguments used 
pro and con are much the same as 
those of the suffragists and antis to- 
day. The part of Lysistrata will be 
taken by Mrs, Isabelle Merson, who 
played the understudy for the title 
role when the comedy was given at 
the Little Theatre in London. She 
will be supported by several profes- 
sionals and a number of amateurs. 
The representation promises to be of 
thorough artistic excellence. 





The original militant suffragette was 
Jael. When she saw what she thought 
was necessary for the deliverance of 
Israel she went for it—with a ham- 
mer.—La Follette’s. 





Mrs. Anna Dunn Nolan, president of 
the Indiana Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, recently sent letters to the 
clergymen of Knox County asking 
how they stood on woman suffrage. 
The replies are printed by the Vin- 
cennes Daily Sun. The ministers 
seem to be generally and heartily in 
favor. 
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* introduced proposing methods to draw or drive them to the polls 
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A SUFFRAGE YEAR 


The New Year is barely a month old, and already three State 
Legislatures have voted by overwhelming maporities to submit 
constitutional amendments giving full suffrage to women. In 
New York there were but five dissenting votes in the Assembly 
and two in the Senate. In South Dakota the vote was 70 to 30 
in the House and 41 to two in the Senate. In Montana there 
were only two dissenting votes in each House. In New York it 
must pass dayther Legislature, but in Montana and South Da- 
kota it now goes direct to the voters. In Nevada, it passed the 
last Legislature by a large majority; in the present Legislature 
it has passed the House with only three dissentients, and it will 
probably have passed the Senate before this issue of The Wom. 
an’s Journal reaches our readers. Certainly 1913 starts out as 
an equal suffrage year! A. S. B. 


PENALTIES FOR NON-VOTERS 


So many men neglect to vote that bills are constantly being 




















In Massachusetts some people want to impose a fine, and others 
recommend furnishing free transportation to the polls. In 
other States disfranchisement for a term of years is suggested 
as a fit penalty for neglect of privilege. Meanwhile we are still 
told that no women ought to be allowed to vote till all women 
wish to do so. A. 8. B. 


“HOUSELESS BY NIGHT” 


Among the many legal discriminations against women in 
England is the neglect to provide shelter for those who are tem- 
porarily destitute. England has for men a system of cheap mun- 
icipal lodging houses where a night’s lodging can be had for a 
few cents. It has as yet established no such system for women, 
although houseless women are exposed to worse dangers than 
men. The erection of “Stead Hostels” for women is now pro- 
posed as a memorial to the late William T. Stead, who went 
down with the Titanic. S. Gertrude Ford, one of the best of 
England’s suffrage poets, was moved to write the following lines 
for the London Daily News, when a recent inquiry revealed the 
fact that, for thirteen rescue homes in one area, not one shelter 
was provided for women who were “respectable” but destitute: 








The woman wept; she had not slept, 
But all night long had borne her part— 

The grim “Move on,” the rest unwon, 
Cold stone and colder heart. 


Her weary feet, through street on street, 
Wandered, or in dim corners stayed. 

The Thames’ chill call to rest was all 
That wooed her where she strayed. 


She glanced within the doors where sin 
A friend might find and almoner— 

None housed that night the flower yet white, 
None opened unto her. 


And if she heard the Dawn’s great word, 

Or met, instead, the Night’s dark prince, 
Or heard what Death to Sorrow saith, 

I saw not, then or since; 


But ’neath the cloud a lily bowed— 
Broke—and a storm grew up afar; 

And men might see, ere night could flee, 
The falling of a star. 





Social agitator: “Isn’t it a shame the way they work the 
help in this stere? Fifteen hours a day, and wagés almost noth- 
ing!” Companion: “Why do you trade here?” “Oh, they sell 
things so much cheaper.”—Chicago Times. 
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ASQUITH’S FIASCO 


The next best thing to victory is a good grievance. There 
is widespread indignation in England over the extraordinary 
method taken by the politicians to prevent a vote upon the 
woman suffrage amendments to the Electoral Reform Bill. 

It has been known for some time that every effort was be- 
ing made to find some way to evade the fulfilment of the pledge 
given by Mr. Asquith in behalf of the Cabinet that there should 
be a free vote upon these amendments. 

A correspondent, “who hag access to exceptional sources of 
information,” wrote in The Christian Commonwealth:— 

“On the political side a very critical stage has now been 
reached in the suffrage movement, A revelation of the wire- 
pulling, the moves and counter-moves, the threats and bargains 
oi which St. Stephen’s has been the centre during the past 
months would astonish the unsuspecting public, . . The time 
has come for plain speaking. The one really formidable op- 
ponent of the women's cause is Mr. Asquith. He promised their 
cause a fair field in Parliament, but in this one matter the man 
whose word is supposed to be as good as his bond, and who is 
jealous of his reputation for religiously keeping his pledges, has 
broken faith.” 

Two of the Cabinet Ministers, Lewis Harcourt and Winston 
Churchill, have been fairly “picketing the lobby” to button-hole 
members against suffrage, and have freely threatened to resign 
if a suffrage amendment were carried. Winston Churchill, when 
a candidate, had publicly pledged himself, if elected, to do all 
he could to carry woman suffrage. Instead, he has fought it 
tcoth and nail. Lewis Harcourt was particularly active in per- 
suading Irish members that the carrying of a suffrage amend- 
ment would be followed by the break-up of the Government and 
the shipwreck of Home Rule. It was for this that an effort to 
fire his house was made a few months ago by the daughter of 
Sir John Craggs, a girl whose picture shows a face of uncom- 
mon spiritual sweetness, The women guilty of militancy are 
the last sort of persons who would ordinarily break the law. 
But woman suffrage hag been killed in Parliament not by a fair 
defeat, but by the most bare-faced treachery. As Mrs, Pank- 
hurst said, in a flery speech, either the Cabinet Ministers were 
unable to draw a bill capable of being amended—in which case 
they were unfit for their high positions—or this was a mere 
scheme to avoid keeping their pledges, in which case they were 
“a get of scoundrels.” 

This outcome has given Mrs, Pankhurst and her followers 
a chance to say, “I told you so.” She has maintained all along 
that Mr. Asquith meant to cheat the women, and she believes 
that Lloyd-George is secretly in league with him. The non- 
militants, on the contrary, maintained that Mr. Asquith would 
keep faith. 

“Votes for Women,” the paper edited by Mr. and Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence, said not long ago: . 

“The time is speedily coming when prophecies will be put to 
the test. It will then be ‘up to’ all those who have urged upon 
women patience and trust in the Liberal Government to prove 
their confidence was well founded. 

“Suppose they fail. Suppose that one of the innumerable 
pitfalis which we have watched being dug for the woman suffrage 
amendment should in the event prove fatal to it—what are they 
going to do then? We have not the smallest wish to see them 
sating humble pie, expressing regret for the attitude which 
they have taken in the past. They will be quite entitled to 
argue that the experiment was worth trying, even though it 
proved a failure. What we do want is that they should adopt a 
different attitude In the future. 

“If by some cunningly devised plot women do not secure the 
franchise by means of the Government's Electoral Reform Bill, 
we hope that suffragists of every persuasion will unite in de- 
manding a government measure for woman suffrage, and will 
refuse to accept any suggestion falling short of this. For it 
will surely then be clear to everyone that no pledge of impar- 
iality, however apparently binding, is strong enough to pre- 
vent the Government from riding off on some subterfuge and con- 
tinuing to block the enfranchisement of women. Failing a 
definite Government measure, we appeal to all suffragists to 
adopt a frankly anti-Government policy, and to use every pos- 
sible means for bringing about the fall of the Government.” 

Now suffragists of all shades are united by a common indig- 
aation; and we shal] probably see some singular developments. 

The Cabinet Ministers ‘go about under police guard; but 
aothing can guard them from the dishonor of their broken 
pledges. A. &. BB. 





ASK MISSOURI MOTHERS 





Missouri women have an extra reason for wanting a vote, 
in addition to those which are common to the women of all 
the States. Or, to be more exact, Missouri has an additional 
reason for needing the votes‘of her women. In that State, 
kindergartens as a part of the public school system are uncon- 
stitutional. No city or town, however up-to-date educationally, 
or however desirous to have the best arrangements possible for 
its children, can legally introduce kindergartens into its public 
schools. The constitution fixes six years as the lowest limit 
of school age. A constitutional amendment to do away with 
this anachronism and make kindergartens possible was sub- 
mitted to the men of the State, and was voted down. Every 
bachelor of 21 was considered competent to vote on the ques- 
tion, but the mothers and teachers had no say in the matter. 
The next time this amendment is submitted let us hope that 
Missouri mothers will have a vote. A. 8. B. 


—_—-— 


Josephine Goldmark contributes to The Sufvey of Jan. 25 
ali article on Labor Laws for Women, accompanied by five strik- 
ing maps, showing the States that are white, gray or black, 
as to the length of the legal working day for women in factories 
and stores, the length of the working week, the prohibition of 
right work, etc. These maps should be kept on hand by suf- 
tragists, to be shown as a refutation of the inaccurate claims 
of Minnie Bronson and other antis; and also for the nobler and 
more salutary purpose of reminding ourselves how inadequate 
the legislation for working women still is in most States of the 
Union. Forty-two State Legislatures meet this year. See how 
your State now stands, and try to better its complexion in the 
color scheme. Send ten cents to The Survey, 105 E. 22d street, 
New York City, for the issue of Jan, 25. 
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A New Jersey correspondent asks The Woman's Journal to 
give an account of the straw referendum on woman suffrage 
taken in Massachusetts in 1895, as misleading statements con- 
cerning it are being circulated in the New Jersey campaign. We 
are glad to do so. 

Real Referendum Refused 

The Massachusetts suffragists had for many years been 
asking the Legislature for a legal and valid referendum—the 
submission to the voters of a constitutional amendment giving 
full suffrage to women; * The opponents in the Legislature al- 
ways refused to submit it. They also voted down a bill to give 
women municipal suffrage, containing a proviso that the act 
should take effect only if ratified by a majority vote of both 
men and women at the polls. This was virtually declaring that 
they were not willing women should have the municipal fran- 
chise, even if it could be shown that the majority of men and 
women favored It. 

Straw Referendum Ordered 

At that time it was believed that this would be constitu- 
tional. Later the Legislature put the question of constitution- 
ality up to the Supreme Court of the State, which ruled that 
the right could not constitutionally be extended to women in 
that way. The opponents inythe Legislature had refused to 
take such a referendum when they supposed it would be con- 
stitutional, but no sooner did the Supreme Court decide that 
it would be unconstitutional than they became clamorous to 
have it. They passed a bill to submit to a straw vote of men and 
women the question, “Is it expedient that municipal suf- 
frage should be extended to women?” 

Two Anti Organizations at Work 

A “Man Suffrage Association,” officered by prominent men, 
Was organized to make a campaign against suffrage, and the 
women antis—the ‘Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to Women’—of course did the 
same, 

Antis Sought Pledges from Women 

When the Legislature first passed the bill providing for the 
straw referendum, prominent antis circulated among women 
pledges to vote no, and to get other women to vote no, It has 
been denied that the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. did this as an organi- 
ization, but it cannot be denied that officers of the Association 
did it as individuals. The antis also published in about seventy 
Massachusetts papers an article urging women to express them- 
selves against suffrage “in every possible way”—which would 
of course include the obvious way of voting against it—and 
warning them that silence would be taken as consent. But 
they soon found that in trying to get out a majority vote of 
women against suffrage they had (to use a slang expression), 
“bitten cff more than they could chew.” In Massachusetts, as 
everywhere else, the women who take any strong interest in 
opposing suffrage are very few—not half as many as those who 
take a strong interest in obtaining it. Accordingly, the antis 
later issued a manifesto saying that t&#ey did not urge women to 
vote no. Finally, three days before registration closed—when it 
was clear that the majority of women were not going to registe1 
to vote either way—they published another manifesto advising 
women who were antis not to register and not to vote. 

An Eleventh-Hour Charge 

It was a transparent device to conceal the fewness of their 
numbers. If they could have got a majority of women to vote 
against suffrage it would have been a splendid thing for their 
side. As they could not, it was the part of prudence for them 
to “lie low,” and let the few women who positively objected to 
equal suffrage be confounded with the many who did not care 
one way or the other, That wag the course they took. 

Politicians Cared Little for Women’s Opinions 

The anti-suffrage politicians who had devised the scheme 
of the straw ballot regarded the women's vote as of little im- 
portance. Their object was to convince the members of the 
Legislature that their male constituents were opposed to it. In 
a newspaper interview published during the campaign, one of 
the officers of the “Man Suffrage Association” bluntly declared 
that the women who took the trouble to vote either way would 
probably vote in favor, ten to one (it proved to be 25 to one), 
but that, if the men gave a good majority against it, the Legis- 
lature could be relied upon after that to vote it down. 

Men Urge Women to Vote No 

The Man Suffrage Association therefore devoted itself 
mainly to getting out the vote of men; but it also covered the 
walls and fences in every town and village throughout the State 
with big posters calling upon women to vote no. Nevertheless, 
in 288 out of the 322 cities and towns of Massachusetts, not a 
single woman voted no. The vast majority of these were towns 
where the women’s Anti-Suffrage Association had no branches, 
and where most of the women had probably never even heard 
ef the eleventh-hour advice of the anti women not to vote, 
though they could hardly have failed to see the big posters of 
the Man Suffrage Association urging women to vote no. The 
largest no votes cast by women were in Boston, Brookline, New- 
ten, Cambridge and Fitchburg—all of them antt-suffrage strong- 
holds. 

Women’s Vote Was in Favor, 25 to 1 

We are often reminded that only four women in a hundred 
voted yes. But not one woman in six hundred voted no. 

The women’s vote in the State stood—yes, 22,204; no, 861. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wrote in The Woman’s Journal: “Doubt- 
less it will be said that the negative vote did not represent 
all the women who were opposed. This is true. But it showed 
with absolute accuracy how many of the women opposed to 
suffrage believed that the right to vote implies the duty to vote. 
There were just 861 out of a possible 575,000. With what con- 
sistency, then, can they object to suffrage on the ground that 
it would impose upon them ‘an added duty?’ By actions which 
speak louder than words, they declare their conviction that the 
right to vote carries with it no duty or obligation whatever.” 

Had to Make an Exception 

Many of the antis were no doubt conscientious enough; but 
they felt it so vitally important to hide the slimness of their 
numbers that this imperative necessity overrode the general 
rule about the right to vote implying the duty, and they did 
their best to keep the Legislature and the public from finding 
out how many women in Massachusetts were opposed. 

Not One Woman in 600 Voted No 

More women expressed themselves for suffrage in one day 

than the antis have induced to express themselves against it in 





eighteen years, They also showed morg interest. It takes 
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some trouble to register and vote; it takes none to sign an 
apti-suffrage document; yet in eighteen years the M. A. O. F. 
Bp. S. W. has only succeeded in collecting 17,000 such signa- 
tures. These it counts as members. c 

The men’s vote stood, roughly, 87,000 in favor to 187,000 
opposed. The negative vote represented only 33 per cent. of 
the men of the State, but as it was a majority of those who 
cared enough about the matter to express themselves, it was 
properly taken as decisive of the men’s wish. No such rule, 
however, was applied to the women. 

Where Did Anti Money Come From? 

Another interesting fact may be recalled in this connec- 
tion. The “Man Suffrage Association,” being a campaign com- 
mittee, was under legal obligation to file a sworn statement of 
its receipts and expenses. This its officers obstinately declined 
to do, although papers opposed to suffrage, like the Boston 
Herald, warned them that they were putting themselves in a 
false position by refusing. They were determined not to tell 
who oontributed the money or how it was used, but they pub- 
lished an unsworn statement of the amount, showing tnat they 
had spent three times as much as the suffragists. And this did 
not include the money spent in the campaign by the M. A. O. 
F. E. S. W., which, being a permanent organization, was not re- 
quired to make a statement. 

Much water has flowed under the bridges in the eighteen 
years since that straw vote was taken. Every year has added 
converts to the ranks of the suffragists, and the opponents are 
unwilling to take a legal referendum, for fear those 87,000 men 
who cast their ballots for equal suffrage in 1895 may now have 
grown to a majority. 

Oregon defeated woman suffrage by a majority of more 
than 22,000 in 1910, and carried it by more than 4,000 in 1912. 
Nobody ean foretell how the vote of Massachusetts would go 


today. A. 8S. B. 


JUDGE LINDSEY PROTESTS 


We have received the following letter from Judge Ben B. 





Lindsey: 
Juvenile Court, Denver, Colo., Jan, 24, 1913. 
Kditor Woman's Journal: 

I notice that the anti-suffragists over the country are spread- 
ing all sorts of false reports about my attitude on suffr.ge, and 
seeking to discredit that attitude or make me inconsistent by 
varbled reports and misrepresentations of my story, “The Beast 
and the Jungle.” Such misrepresentations have recently been 
appearing in newspapers in Hartford, Conn. I have written a 
letter to the Hartford Times in answer to some of these mis- 
representations of the anti-suffragists, and enclose a copy here- 
with. I would appreciate it if this is also published in The 
Woman's Journal, 

: Sincerely yours, 
Ben B. Lindsey. 





Denver, Colo., Jan. 24, 1913. 
Te The Hartford Times: ; 

jentlemen: 

My attention has been called to what I consiaer some 
very unjust representations of my attitude on woman suf- 
I wrote a book on the evils and corrupting influence 
of special privilege in government, That book was called 
“The Beast and the Jungle.” In it I undertook to prove that 
there was no influence, however sacred, that was free from this 
pernicious taint of special privilege in government. I showed 
that it did not hesitate to use the churches. and universities, 
uny more than it did to use the dives and the brothels, and I 
proved it. I also stated frankly that it had its influence among 
women of prominence just as it had among men of prominence, 
ag well as among men and women in other walks of life. You 
inight as well say that I was opposed to the churches and the 
universities, or that these facts should condemn the churches 
and the universities, as to say they condemn woman suffrage. 
I simply frankly admit the fact that the corrupting influence of 
special privilege is to be found among women as well as among 
men, churches and universities. 

It is not at all to the credit of the anti-suffragists that they 
garble, misquote and misuse the statements of the champions 
of the just cause of woman suffrage in this outrageous and un- 
scrupulous manner. They are also guilty of gross misrepresen- 
tation in quoting garbled sentences from that chapter of my 
book in which the corrupting influence of special privilege was 
zdmitted to reach all classes of our citizens, If any of my 
critics will take the trouble to read the story of “The Beast,” 
#s published by Doubleday, Page & Company, they will readily 
discover the misrepresentation. In that book, on Page 274, I 
said: 

“I am well aware that what I am going to write will be 
quoted out of its context by the agents of the System, and used 
by its newspapers to prove that I am an enemy of the religion 
in which I have been raised, and a traitor to the churches that 
have again and again saved me from political destruction. I 
can foresee, from my experience in the past, that. when I at- 
tack the Beast where it hides behind the Church, I shall be 
accused of attacking the Church—and so accused by the very 
agents of the Beast that I am attacking.” 

1 might have said the same thing about the enemies of 
equal suffrage, who are likewise, in my judgment, the enemies 
of justice. On Page 229 of the book will be found an account 
of the work of the women to save me politically in the fight 
against the corrupting influence of special privilege. 

On Page 308 is found the paragraph quoted in the Hartford 
Times of Jan. 4. But whoever sent the article to the Times 
Was careful to omit what followed, namely: . 

“Do not misunderstand me. Woman suffrage is right. It 
is just. It is expedient. In all moral issues, the woman voters 
make a loyal legion that cannot be betrayed to the forces of 
evil; and however they are betrayed—as we all are—in cam- 
paigns against the Beast, the good that they do in an election 
is @ great gain to a community and a powerful aid to reform. 
I believe that when the women see the Beast they will be the 
first to attack it. I believe that in this, our first successful 
Campaign against it, the women saved us. I have only tried, 
in the preceding paragraphs, to answer a question that is in 
the mouths of many Eastern opponents of woman suffrage: 
‘Why don’t the women cure the political corruption in Colo- 
rado?’” 

I answered it in that book. I showed that women, like men, 
were no more entirely free of the corrupting influence of special 
Privilege than they would be free of the tainting influence of! 
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A FREE TRIP TO BUDAPEST 


A free trip to Budapest to attend the International Suffrage 
Congress in June is offered by The Woman's Journal to the man 
or woman who will send us the largest number of new yearly 
subscriptions between February 1 and May 15, 1913. Bach sub- 
scription must be paid in advance at $1.00 per year, and renewals 
will not count. No person will be sent who has sent us less than 
200 new yearly subscriptions paid in advance at $1.00 each be- 
tween the dates specified. If there should be a tie, the person 
whose list of subscribers reaches us first will be chosen. Every 
person who sends us 200 or more subscribers in this contest, but 
does not win the free trip, will be compensated at the rate of 
$50 for every two hundred subscribers. (No commissions will 
be allowed on less than 200 subscriptions in this contest.) The 
trip includes first class passage from the sailing point to Buda 
pest and back, and five days’ hotel accommodations in Buda- 
pest. The conditions of the offer ought to be easy for workers 
in all States that expect to be campaign States in 1914 and 1915. 

A. E. R. 


A WOMAN’S JOURNAL PARTY 


The International Suffrage Alliance meets in Budapest on 
June 15. Have you decided to go? If you have, would you not 
like to join The Woman’s Journal party? The Journal will plan 
and conduct a tour from Boston or New York if 20 or more per 
sons will engage passage in the party. The advantages of such 
a party are that all baggage transfers, hotel accommodations, 
train and steamboat connections and other details will be in: the 
hands of a responsible person, and you will not have to attend 
to anything but boarding the ocean liner on time. If you want 
to join this party, send us your names at once, Names cannot 
be received later than February 22. The cost of the tour will be 
reasonable. Write for information. 


WANTED: A HUNDRED WOMEN 


To sell The Woman’s Journal on March 3 at Washington. 
The day before the inauguration will furnish an excellent oppor 
tunity to tell the assembled hosts of equal suffrage through the 
suffrage paper. Write for particulars. Have you thought of 
selling the Woman’s Journal on the train as you go to Wash 
ington? 


BERNARD SHAW ON 
WHITE 











SLAVERY 





The fundamental condition of the existence of this traffic, 
writes Bernard Shaw in The Awakener, is that society must be 
so organized that a large class of women are more highly paid 
as prostitutes than they would be as respectable women, and 
that people who organize the labor of prostitutes make Jarger 
profits than those who organize the labor of respectable women. 
in other words, society must be like English society at present, 
where the heroine of Tom Hood's Bridge of Sighs is much better 
off than the heroine of his Song of the Shirt, and, as a matter 
of fact, neither jumps off Waterloo Bridge nor has to work two 
hours to make 3% d. (seven cents). And until you change this 
condition, and secure to every respectable woman a sufficient 
wage for a decent life, with reasonable hours of labor, you will 
never get rid of the white slave traffic. 

You may refuse to be convinced of this, and say that we shall 
soon see whether we cannot get rid of the rascals who live on 
the profits of prostitution by flogging them soundly under the 
new Act. 

Do not deceive yourself: most of ‘those who are living on 
the profits of prostitution will not be flogged; on the contrary, 
they are already among the most indignant advocates of 
flogging. They are ladies and gentlemen, clergymen, bishops, 
judges, members of Parliament, highly-connected ladies leading 
society in cathedral towns, peers and peeresses, and pillars of 
sclid middle-class Puritanism. These people have shares in in- 
dustrial enterprises which employ women and girls. Thousands 
of these women and girls get wages insufficient to support them. 

Many are quite respectable. They are living with their 
families, and are saved from the streets by their husbands’ or 
their fathers’ wages. But there are always orphans and widows 
and girls from the country and abroad who have no families and 
no husbands; and these must submit to the blackest misery that 
a slum garret and an income of from eightpence to a shilling a 
day can bring to a lonely, despised, shabby, dirty, underfed 
woman, or else add to their wages by prostitution. Thus the 
woman’s strength and energy are maintained by what she earns 
in the street, and used in making dividends for rich share- 
holders. 

The wages of prostitution are stitched into your button- 
holes and into your blouse, pasted into your matchboxes and your 
boxes of pins, stuffed into your mattress, mixed with the paint 
on your walls, and stuck between the joints of your water-pipes. 
The very glaze on your basin and teacup has in it the lead 
poison that you offer to the decent woman as the reward of hon- 
est labor, whilst the procuress is offering chicken and cham- 
pagne. Flog other people until you are black in the face and 
they are red in the back: you will not cheat the Recording An- 
ge! into putting down your debts to the wrong account. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 








I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 























a corrupted water supply that would infect them with fever as 
much as it would the men, so long as the condition existed; that 
we have to fight the causes—the conditions. And then I pointed 





GIRLHOOD BEFORE THE LAW 


Policeman Given Three Months Behind Bars for Perjury, 
but Case of Thirteen-Year-Old Girl Is Ignored—Need 
of Women in Courts. 








Until recently, John F. Green, Jr., of New Haven, Conn., 
was a policeman. He is now in jail. The account of his case 
‘s given at length in one of the New Haven papers which was 
sent us by an officer in the New Haven Political Equality Club. 

It seems that a child of thirteen years was criminally as- 
saulted by a policeman in uniform in New Haven last May. The 
girl told her mother, who went to the police captain about it, 
and an investigation Was made. 

The policeman attempted to prove that he was somewhere 
else at the time of the crime. He was successful in getting a 
number of people to lie about his whereabouts, and, having made 
a false entry in his policeman’s note book, was bent on establish- 
ing his innocence. 

During the trial the lawyers for the defense tried to prove 
that “the little girl was immoral, calling her a woman, and 
breaking her testimony by the most heartless and relentless 
cross-examination,” to quote from the Connecticut suffragists’ 
letter. 

The false testimony and false entries were discovered, and 
fiom that time the case took a strange turn. The charge of 
criminal assault was dropped, and that of perjury and inducing 
other witnesses to lie was pressed. 

The result of the trial, which closed last week, is that the 
policeman was sentenced to three months for lying to the court, 
and he is not to be punished at all for the crime against the” 
thirteen-year-old girl. 

In closing the case, the Court said: “Perjury is a serious 
offense, and it seems to me that an officer of the law should 
be the last we look for to contemplate that crime; that, of all 
persons, they ought to be depended pon to tell the truth. 

“Now, the man is intelligent; he has been found worthy to 
assume the position of representing the law and its enforcement 
ii: this city; and for whatever purpose, whatever be the motive, 
it appears that he deliberately undertook to procure another to 
commit the crime of perjury; he admits it. Now, what should 
be done? The penalty may be anywhere from ten years down. 

“The Court Ought not to be called upon or to be expected 
to belittle an offense of this character to the end that the law 
and its administration should be brought in disrepute. 

“The law should be upheld, to the end that those who 
violate it should be punished, within reason, and by the example 
ef their punishment others should be deterred from like 
offenses.” 

One would have thought that, when the charge of perjury 
Was disposed of, the charge of criminal assault, the original 
crime and by far the worse one, would have been brought up, 
and an additional sentence given. 

From the commonness of assault cases against little girls, 
not old enough to realize what is happening to them, one would 
have thought that in this matter, too, “the law should be up- 
held, to the end that those who violate it should be punished, 
within reason, and by the example of their punishment others 
should be deterred from like offenses.” 

Not a word is said about what is expected from policemen 
in their regard for the morals, health or future of Httle girls 
whom the city leaves in their care. Not a word is said about 
the mother and her little girl, their humiliation and degradation 
Certainly it would take a courageous mother to make such a 
complaint, realizing that she might meet such a result. 

A better example of the need of women in law, women in 
courts, women on the police force, could scarcely be imagined. 
There was no woman at this trial to protest, and help the un.- 
fortunate mother and daughter, no one but the public prosecutor 
to take their part. 

Now, whatever may or may not come to pass when women 
get the vote, I believe that when women are voters perjury and 
criminal assault will not receive the penalty of perjury alone. 

Agnes FE. Ryan. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 





Have you a Woman's Journal poster at your headquarters? 

Do you sell Journals at all of your suffrage meetings? 

Does someone always say a few words about the Journal at 
your suffrage gatherings? 

Are at least 10 Journals sold in your town per week? 

Have you seen the newsy bags and the little booklet which 
tells how to sell and what it means to the suffrage cause? 

Hlave you asked for volunteers for street sales? Perhaps 
you do not approve Of street selling. If you do not, can you 
suggest a better way in which to put the paper, at a profit, into 
the hands of those who do not Know our arguments? 

Our bookkeeping figures for the year 1912 tell an impressive 
story in favor of selling single copies of the paper. Sales of 
single copies help in three ways: They bring in cash; they 
bring us a profit; they increase the circulation of the Journal 
and make it possible for us to get good advertising accounts. 
There is no more important phase of the business than this. 
Will you give it your careful consideration? One woman orders 
100 papers occasionally and gets others to help sell them. An- 
other orders 50 per week and sells them alone or with the help 
of others. She sells 30 or 40 on the street on Saturday. All that 
remain of her 50 she sells at the first suffrage meeting scheduled. 
Another woman sells 50 papers per week. She sells alone and 
disposes of the whole 50 on Saturday. She has sold in New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, and has pledged to sell in Wash- 
ington on March 3 and 4. What will you do to increase the 
weekly sales of The Woman's Journal? In reading the following 


“want,” remember we are champions of justice, not beggars: 
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WANTED: URGENT 


Wanted immediately: At least one girl or woman in 
every town and city, in every village and hamlet, to sell at 











out, as above stated, that in a fight against these conditions, | 
in the end, it was “the women who saved us.” 
In view of the outrageous misrepresentations of this book: 
by the anti-suffragists, and of my own attitude, which has’ ever’ 
been consistent when properly presented, I feel that, in com-— 
mon justice, you should give space to this communication in 





least 10 copies of The Woman's Journal per week. She may 
keep half of the money’ she takes on sales of 10 or more. 
Papers should be ordered at once. We will print the paper 
one or two days earlier each week if the demand for papers 
at a distance warrants the change. 




















your valuable paper. Ben B. Lindsey. 
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PARA ADE, WILL ILL BE _ 
MASS OF COLOR 
Details of Greatest National Suf- 


frage Crusade Are Announced 
At Washington 








Washington, during the last week, 
has gradually awakened to the fact 
that it is in the midst of the greatest 
woman suffrage crusade ever attempt- 
ed on a national scale in the United 
States. The capital—used to almost 
every kind of political agitation—is at 
last convinced that it is to have a 
really big woman suffrage campaign. 

The underlying motive of the pro- 
cession to be held on March 3 is most 
serious, but there will be many enter. 
taining features. The recruits of 
“General” Rosalie Jones’s army, which 
will walk from New York to Washing- 
ton, starting Feb. 12, have begun to 
gather, and the ranks of the horse- 
women are filling rapidly. 

Horsewomen to Escort Chariots 

Another interesting feature will be 
the trip of six golden chariots, drawn 
hy white horses, carrying suffrage 
leaders from Baltimore to Washington 
by road. A squad of Baltimore horse- 
women will act as escorts to the chari- 
ots, and other Baltimore suffragists 
will join General Jones’ pilgrims as 
they pass through. 


Order of Procession 


The outline of the procession, as at 
present planned, is as follows: 

A herald dressed in yellow (Miss 
Inez Milholland), carrying trumpet 
with purple banner, will precede the 
procession, proclaiming the message 
of this new crusade, Then will come 
the musicians, a woman's band, then 
the standard-bearer, then a mounted 
brigade, and following these the fifty 
ushers, dressed in blue and gold. 


Suffrage Countries to Be Shown 


The first division of the pageant 
will present the idea that this move- 
ment is world wide. The countries 
that have equal suffrage will be pre- 
sented on floats, each followed by a 
marching contingent in native cos- 
tume. After these, the countries that 
have not equal suffrage will appear in 
marching contingents according to 
their suffrage status, those having 
most suffrage first, and those having 
none, last. Each delegation will ap- 
pear in the costume of its country. 


Four Allegorical Floats 

The next division will show, by a 
series of four floats, in an impressive 
and dramatic manner which will be 
serious and dignified, the progress of 
the suffrage movement in this coun- 
try. The color scheme of this division 
will be purple, violet and gold. 

The third division will show, by a 
series of floats and marching contin- 
gents following each, that man and 
woman co-operate in all human activi- 
ties except one, and that, logically, 
the next step in progress would be 
their working together to solve the 
problems of State. The first float will 
show them side by side in the field, 
and will be followed by a contingent 
of women farmers. The next will 
show them in the home, followed by 
the home-makers. Then will come the 
soldier and nurse, sharing together the 
hardships of war. This float will be 
followed by the women nurses. The 
next will show men and women side 
by side in education, followed by the 
college women; then in law, followed 
by the lawyers; then in medicine, fol- 
lowed by the doctors. The last will 
be the labor car, followed by business 
women and wage-earners. This divi- 
sion will be followed by the “Ideal 
Government” car, showing man and 
woman together sharing the burden 
of State. This car will be followed by 
no representation of women at all. 

Then will come other professions 
and occupations in which women en- 
gage, each representation to be pre- 
ceded by a single figure which sym- 
bolizes the profession. In this divi- 
sion will come the teachers, social 
workers, writers, artists, musicians, 
etc, 

Miss Flora Wilson, daughter of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who will 
have charge of the music section, is 
making elaborate plans to demon: 
strate what an important part woman 
plays in the musica] world. She is 
arranging to bring to Washington 
singers from all the large cities east 
of the Mississippi, and some from the 
West. 

State Delegations in Line 

These will be followed by the State 
delegations, some represented by 
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floats and some by marchers, The 
center, or climax, of this division will 
be the big State car celebrating the 
triumph of the nine States now having 
equal suffrage, and showing the needs 
of the other States for the same priv 
ilege. In this division will appear also 
a large delegation of men, represent- 
ing the Men’s Leagues for Woman 
Suffrage. 

The automobile 
the procession. 


parade will close 


Tableau on Treasury Steps 

One of the most interesting features 
of the pageant will be the tableau on 
the treasury steps. Miss Florence 
Flemming Noyes, the classic dancer, 
will take the part of Liberty in this 
tableau. Nordica has promised, if her 
engagements will permit, to take the 
part of Columbia. 


March Will End in Meeting 

The procession will end in a meet- 
ing at Continental Hall, at which lead 
ers of the movement will speak. All 
seats for this meeting are numbered 
and reserved. Owing to the regula- 
tions of the building, no tickets may 
be sold and no collection taken. It is 
therefore hoped that all who apply 
for tickets will send a contribution of 
a dollar or so toward the expenses of 
the meeting. All applications for 
tickets and all contributions toward 
the meeting’s cost should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. William Kent, chair- 
man of Committee on Continental Hall 
Meeting, 1420 F street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Help in Two Ways 
Prolonged delay was experienced in 
gaining permission to have the pro- 
cession, so that by the time that con- 
sent was finally secured, there re- 
mained barely two months in which to 
organize it. It is hoped, however, that 
if the thousands of women all ovegthe 
country who would like to help, can be 
reached, the work, through their as- 
sistance, can be so simplified and ac- 
celerated that it will present no serl- 
ous difficullies. What, then, can the 
individual woman who reads this art! 
cle do to help? 

She can contribute one of 
things, or both: 
personal service. 
Pressing Need of Money 


two 
(1) money, and (2) 


The men are raising a fund of $100,- 
000 for the inaugural procession of 


March 4. The suffragists are organiz- 
ing their procession on far less. 
Money is imperatively needed, how- 


ever, to make the suffrage undertak- 
ing one which will merit comparison 
with that of the following day. Alt 
ontributions should be sent to Emma 
M. Gillett, Treasurer, 1420 F street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Money is 
the first need. Let those who desire 
to help, do so quickly. Money is ur- 
gently needed to pay stenographers, tu 
buy stationery and postage stamps, to 
vay for printing, for banners, cos- 
tumes, floats and bands. 

Many prominent writers will be in 
the city during the inaugural week to 
lescribe the ceremonies; many pho- 
tographers will be seeking subjects, 
and many moving picture people look- 
ing for themes and scenes to immor- 
talize. It is desired that the demon- 
stration made by women on this great 
historie occasion be dignified, impos- 
ing and memorable; this it cannot be 
inless women respend in large num- 
bers to the call for money and 
marchers. 

Let all women unite to make this 
procession a convincing argument be- 
cause of its allegorical representation, 
because of its beauty and dignity, and 
most of all because of its force of 
numbers. 

Woman’s Band Wanted 

Mrs. William S. Moore, who is in 
charge of the Home-Makers’ section 
for the pageant, is raising the money 
for a special band to head this divi- 
sion of the marchers—a woman’s 
band preferred. Contributions - for 
this purpose should be sent to Caro 
C. Moore, 1221 K street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ohio Women to March 

Miss Florence Allen, an Ohio wom- 
an, though now a resident of New 
York, will carry the Ohio banner. She 
is to join the pilgrims at Baltimore 
end march into Washington. Miss 
Lora Kelly of the Cleveland Press, as 
the representative of the Cleveland 
Woman Suffrage Party, will carry the 
Cleveland banner. Ohio women are 
enthusiastic over the prospect of go- 
ing by special train from Columbus. 
They will make the whole trip by day, 
starting early Sunday morning. 





Mrs. Upton to March 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 


tion, will lead the Ohio contingent, 
and take part in the open-air cam- 
paign to be conducted throughout the 
city. 

Many College Women to Take Part 

The college section is expected to 
be large. The college women held a 
big meeting in Washington on Jan. 
27. Among the speakers were Mrs. 
Belle La Follette, Miss Elsie Hill, 
daughter of Congressman Hil, and 
Miss Eliza Lord, former Dean of 
Women at the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. A delegation of college wo- 
men are coming from Welles College, 
New York. ; 

The social workers’ group is receiv- 
ing constant additions. One of the 
latest recruits is Mrs. Maude Nathan, 
president of the New York Consum- 
ers’ League. 

Mrs, Harvey W. Wiley addressed a 
large meeting in the interests of the 
procession at the Pythian Temple re- 
cently. Other speakers were Miss 
Florence Etheridge, president of the 
District of Columbia Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Patricia Street, daugh- 
ter of Sir Paul Eliot of Australia. 
Mrs. Street is organizing an Austral- 
ian contingent for the procession. 

Indian Women on Float 

An Indian float is being prepared 
by the clerks in the Indian Depart- 
ment. On it will be rea) Indian wo- 
men in genuine ancient Indian cos- 
tumes, loaned by the Smithsonian In- 
stitute for the occasion. The float 
will portray the high position which 
Indian women held in certain parts 
of the country under the old tribal 
regime—a position relatively higher 
politically than the position occupied 
by white women in this country to- 
day. 


WOMAN SENATOR 
HARD AT WORK 


(Concluded from Page 33) 
break the alliance between big busi- 
ness and crooked politics which had 
done so much to hurt Denver in the 
past. And when you face a woman 
with a question which concerns house- 
hold economics and public morality at 
the same time, something is likely to 
happen, It happened.” 
Is Lover of Literature 

As editorial writer and _ book- 
reviewer for the Denver News, Mrs. 
Robinson became well known for her 
honest and discriminating expressions 
of opinion. She loves books; she was 
for years teacher of literature, and 
several years ago she made a “literary 
journey” through England and Europe. 
She spent several days at Beatrice 
Harraden’s rose-embowered cottage in 
Sussex, met May Sinclair and Alice 
Meynell, talked with Ibsen, and break- 
fasted with Marion Crawford at his 
Sorrento villa in the spring, “when the 
wisteria fell in cascades of purple and 
silver over the sunlit terraces.” Above 
all, she met Maeterlinck, of whose 
works she is a great admirer. 
Is at Work on Minimum Wage Bill 
Senator Robinson is deeply interest- 
ed in improving the conditions of life 
for working women; has been conduct- 
ing a class of social discussion among 
the business girls and women at the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and is making a careful study of 
actual facts with a view of drawing up 
a workable minimum wage bill. 
Mrs. Robinson has introduced and 
the Senate has passed a resolution 
calling for an investigation of the 
State Insane Asylum at Pueblo. “I 
do not charge graft or dishonesty,” 
she is reported as saying, “but there 
have been grave mistakes in manage- 
ment, and a mistake is often more 
aggravating than a sin.” She also 
wants to know why the Santa Fé 
railroad is enjoying a free right of 
way through certain public grounds— 
a privilege worth a substantial sum 
per year—and she is considering the 
introduction of a bill to require health 
certificates for marriage. This 
“health marriage bill” will go before 
the Legislature with the backing cf 
the physicians, the women’s clubs, the 
Society for the Prevention and Con- 
trol of Tuberculosis, the charity organ- 
izations and most of the ministers. 

She is described as a very feminine 
woman, who “wears soft, trailing 
dresses in the house”; but she is not 
public morality, too. They wished to 











Help the cause by patronizing our ad- 
vertisers, and when you do so ALWAY 
mention The Woman's Journal. 





jimmersed in clothes. “Of course,” 


for says Mrs. Robinson, “the more clever 
many years treasurer of the National a woman is the less she. spends for 
American Woman Suffrage Associa-' clothing.” 


Her Tastes Are Domestic 

“Affairs of State, her love of books 
and flowers do not monopolize all of 
the new Senator’s time and thought,” 
writes Mae Bradley in the Denver 
News. “Every day she directs the 
studies of her little daughter, Alcyon, 
who is now in high school, and who is 
very proud of ‘mother’s’ senatorial 
honors, She superintends every de- 
tail of their home life. She is mis- 
tress of the art of cookery, and usual- 
ly spends the quiet evening hours with 
her husband and little girl. 

Makes Best Tea in Denver 

“Furthermore, Senator Robinson is 
arch-high-priestess of the teapot. She 
makes the best cup of tea in town, and 
delights to serve this friendly bever- 
age, } la Russian, with lemon and 
spiced cloves; but the most delicious 
flavor to her tea is in the spicy stories, 
the piquancy of speech, brilliance of 
mind and imaginative flights that flash 
above the cups. 

Says Suffrage Helps Home 
“‘Home has never seemed g0 
blessed nor so dear as now,’ said the 
first woman solon of the State. She 
leaned back in a low, deep-seated 
chair; the fitful light from an open 
fireplace trembled in her gray-blue 
eyes, and burnished her dark hair to 
auburn. The faint fragrance of old- 
fashioned mignonette, the Senator’s 
favorite flower, permeated the cosy 
room, Periwinkle, a huge Persian cat, 
purred in content before the fire, and 
Mrs. Robinson continued: ‘I love to 
come home; I glory in my own little 
home, in my fire, my books and my 
flowers. A man doesn't think any less 
of home because He is out in the world 
fighting the battles of daily existence 
—no more do I, Rather than suffrage 
disrupting the home, I believe it is 
the one solution of the preservation of 
the home. The feminine movement fs 
co-incident with the broadest humani- 
tarianism, 

Sympathy Needed in Legislation 
“We are all in the same boat on a 
stormy sea; we must all do our part 
and take to the oars. That sense of 
personal and economic responsibility, 
now felt as a tide all over the world, 
is in a large measure due to the ad- 
vance of women into public life. There 
never was a time when the feminine 
element of sympathy and motherliness 
was so essential to legislation as now, 
and the more truly feminine a woman 
is, the more truly can she bring some- 
thing to legislation. 

“*The female of the species may be 
deadlier than the male, but she is cer- 
tainly different. It is the woman's 
viewpoint, the woman’s sympathy, in- 
addition to man’s justice, that is need- 
ed in legislative halls. No man fs per- 
fect unto himself, whether it be in 
home or in public life; ahd woman is 
his complement.’ ” 

Uniting so many titles to affection 
and esteem, it is no wonder that Mrs. 
Robinson was cheered by all the other 
Senators when she first took her seat 
among them. i 


MINNESOTA LOSES 
BY THREE VOTES 


After Favorable Report of Com- 
mittee Senate Votes Axdversely, 
33 to 30 








Although the Senate committee in 
Minnesota reported unanimously in 
favor of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment, it was rejected in the Senate by 
the narrow majority of three votes. 

A telegram from Mrs. Maud C., 
Stockwell says: 

“Will have new Mill introduced im- 
mediately in House, which is consid- 
ered favorable, and do all in our power 
to have it pass. 

“Senate debate lasted two hours. 
Chamber packed with women. Greater 
interest than ever before. 

“Maud C. Stockwell.” 





A young woman, Dr. Frances 
Heath, passed the recent State medi- 
cal examinations in Pennsylvania 
with the highest average among the 
400 candidates. AM’ the women passed 
with high averages, while 40° per 
cent of the men failed to pass. The 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania is proud of its students. 





quits 

The program of the Brookline 
(Mass.) BD. S. Ag on Jan. 31 was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. George Copp Warren. 


SENATE ON FENCE 
IN NORTH DAKOTA 
Suffrage Amendment Receives 25 


Ayes to 23 Nays and Senate 
Reconsiders 





The first measure introduced in the 
North Dakota Legislature was the 
woman suffrage bill. It was put in by 
Senator Bronson of Grand Forks. 

A telegram from Senator Bronson, 
received as we go to press (Jan. 28), 
says: 

“Woman suffrage bill received 25 
ayes, 23 nays. Two members were 
absent. I understand that both the 
absentees are for the bill. It has been 
reconsidered by the Senate and is now 
in committee. 

“Another bill introduced by under- 
signed, now before the Senate, pro- 
vides for amendment of constitution 
giving women full suffrage; also bill 
introduced by Senator Cashel provid- 
ing for referendum to women for ap- 
proval, 

“H. A. Bronson.” 


INTEREST GROWS 
IN BIG MEETING 


Norway, Finland and Australia 
Will Be Represented at Large 
National Gathering 





Great interest is being manifested 
in the Carnegie Hall meeting of Feb 
17 by the women now living In New 
York who are entitled to vote in thet 
ome countries. Mrs, Velma Swan- 
ston Howard, the translator of Selma 
Lagerlof, will sit in the Swedish box, 
which will be decorated with Swedish 
flags. Mrs, Howard has promised to 
wear the costume of her country. 
Among those in the Norwegian box 
will be Mrs. Gudrun Lochen Drewsen. 
Martha Ullengen, associate editor of 
the New York Untiset, will be in the 
box occupied by Finnish women. It 
is hoped that the Hon. Mrs. Patricia 
Street of Australia, daughter of Sir 
Panl Eliot, will be able to attend. 
She is now organizing the Australian 
section of the Washington parade. 
The Progressive women of New 
York are taking great interest in this 
meeting, especially as Miss Addams 
is to speak there for the last time be- 
fore she goes to Europe. Many 
Brooklyn women have applied for 
seats and boxes. Brooklyn was cer- 
tainly stirred up at the mass meeting 
of a few weeks ago when Miss Shaw, 
Mrs. Catt and Max Eastman spoke, 
and $3,000 was raised in a few min- 
Newspaper writers, as well as 
suffragists, are eager to know the ex- 
act facts as to suffrage possibilities 
in the various States, for they realize 
that the winning of one State greatly 
helps another. Miss Shaw, Miss 
Addams and the other speakers on 
Feb. 17 will explain these possibili- 
ties, and will emphasize the necessity 
of co-operation by suffragists of all 
States for the benefit of those States 
where victory is first possible. 


utes, 





“Let Kiddy do the cleaning, she 
will think it’s play.” 

Works like a carpet sweeper. 
We have three machines: one all 
mahoganized wood; two all metal, 
nickel plated, decorated in gold. 
All machines continuous torque, 
three bellows; front height 4 in- 
ches; weight 11 pounds. Manu- 
-~ factured under the Kinney Patent, 
every machine guaranteed the best 
or your money refunded. Retatl price 
$9.50 to $12.50. Write for catalogue. 
Salesmen wanted. 

THE STERLING VACUUM CLEANER CO. 

Sole Distributors. Sebring, Ohio. 











Tc Woman's Journal Readers:— 
We beg to announce that we are print: 
.r3 of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journal." If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
ypen day and night. 
E. L. Grimes COMPANY 


ta2a Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


MAJOR’S 
CEMENT 


Is the BEST 


Mor repairing China, 
‘ Glassware, Fur- 
niture, Meerschaum, Vases, Books, 
Leather Belting, and Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues. Alse Leather and Rub- 
ber Cement. Any one of the three 
kinds 15¢ per bottle from your 
dealer. We pack HAMILTON profit- 
sharing coupons with our gvods,. 
Ask your dealer. 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 


A. MAJOR, President. 
461 PEARL §T., NEW ¥ city 
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DRAWS UP NEW 
CONSTITUTION 


ommittee Appointed At Annual 
Meeting of Massachusetts As- 
sociation Finishes Task 








At the annyal meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A. a committee was 
appointed to draw up a_ provisional 
mew constitution and submit it to the 

ssociation at a later meeting. The 
proposed constitution is as follows: 





Proposed New Constitution of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Associations 
Name 
Article 1. The name of this Asso- 
ciation shall be the Massachusetts 

Woman Suffrage Association. 
Purpose 
Article 2. The purpose of this Asso- 
ciation shall be to further the educa- 
tional, industrial and political inter- 
‘sts of Women, 
Affiliation 
Article 3. Section 1. This Associa- 
tion shall be auxiliary to the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 
Section 2. This Association shall 
ot be affiliated with any political 
yarty, 


Membership 
Article 4. Section 1. Any suffrage 
hociety in Massachusetts, the mem- 


bers of which pay annual dues, pro- 
vided it is not or does not become 
euxiliary to any other State Suffrage 
Association, may become auxiliary to 
this Asso@iation by paying annually 
from its treasury into the State Asso- 


cjation treasury 25 cents for each 
paid-up membership. 
Section 2. Any Suffrage Associa- 


tion, the members of which pay no 
dues, may become affiliated with the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, provided that at the time of 
#filiation there is no local branch of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association with which the non-dues- 
paving association may affiliate, and 
provided that it is not or does not be- 
come auxiliary to any other State Suf- 
frage Association. The annual fee for 
afiliation with the Massachusetts 
\Woman Suffrage Association shall be 
one dollar for every two hundred 
members of the non-dues-paying asso- 
ciation. 

Section 3. Any person may become 
« member at large of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association by 
the payment of one dellar annually 
into the State Association treasury. 
Such members at large shall be en- 
titled to be present at all meetings of 
tbe Association, to take part in its dis- 
‘ussions, and te receive copies of re- 
ports Published by the Association. 

Section 4. Any person may become 
\ life member of the State Association 
»» the payment of $25. Life members 
shall bave for life the same privileges 
that annual members have for a 
year. 

Officers 
The officers of this Asso- 
vice-presi- 
honorary 


Article 5. 
ciation shall be a president, 
dent, clerk, treasurer and 
vice-presidents. 

State Board of Directors 

Article 6. Section 1. The State 
loard of Directors shall consist of the 
officers of the Association (except the 
hcnorary vice-presidents) the chair- 
men of the standing committees, one 
inember chosen by each auxiliary so- 
ciety, the chief officer of each affiliat- 
el society, and the Massachusetts 
member of the National Executive 
Committee. 

Section 2. The State Board of Di- 
rectors shall hold four regular meet- 
ings a year to transact the business 
of the Association. Special] meetings 
may be called on written request of 
five members. Nine members, when 


a week, shall constitute a quorum. 
Executive Board 
Article 7. Section 1. The Executive 
Roard shall consist of the officers 
(with the exception of the honorary 
vice-presidents), the chairmen of 





sentative chosen by each of the six 
largest leagues of the State." 

Section 2. The Executive Board 
shall choose its chairman from its) 
own membership. 

Section 3. The Executive Board | 
shall transact the business of the) 
Association in the intervals between 
meetings of the Board of Directors, | 
and shall fill vacancies in its own 
membership during said intervals. 

Committees 

Article 8. The standing Commit- 
tees shall be the Ways and Means 
Committee, the Organization Commit. | 
tee and the Legislative Committee. 

Meetings 

Article 9. Section 1. The annual 
meeting shall be held between April 1 
and May 15, after written notice of 
one month to the president and secre- 
tary of each auxiliary league, to the 
chief officer of each affiliated associa- 
tion, and to each member at large. 

Section 2. Special meetings may be 
called by the State Board of Directors 
by like notice. 

Elections 

Article 10. Section 1, The persons , 
entitled to vote at the annual meet- 
ing shall be officers of the State Asso- 
ciation (except the honorary vice- 
presidents), the chairmen of standing 
committees, the president of each aux- 
lliary society, one delegate at large 
from each auxiliary society, and one 
delegate in addition for every 25 paid- 
up members of each auxiliary soctety, 
the chief officer of each affiliated so- 
clety, one delegate for every 500 mem- 
bers of each affiliated society, and the 
Massachusetts member of the Nation- 
al Executive Committee. 

Amendments 

Article 11. This constitution may be 
amended by # vote of two-thirds of the | 
delegates present and voting at any 
annual or special meeting, notice of 
proposed amendment, with full text, 
having been sent to the president and 
secretary of each auxiliary society 
and to the chief officer of each affiliat 
ed society and published in The Wo- 
man's Journal, not less than one 
month in advance. 

By-Laws 
Duties of Officers 

1. The president shall preside at 
all meetings of the Association and of 
the State Board of Directors, and shall | 
perform such other duties as usually 
pertain to the office of president. 

Section 2. The vice-president shall 
act in the place of the president in 
case of her absence or disability. 
Section 3. The clerk shall 











make 


Association, 
and of the Executive Board. She shall 
send notices for all meetings, and 
shall present at the annual méeting a 
written report of the year’s business. 
The clerk shall keep all record books 
and documents at Headquarters, and 
they shall be open for inspection to 


rectors. 
Section 4. The treasurer shall re- 
ceive all funds of the Association, 


dues, shall pay all bills when duly ap- 


tive Board, and shall have in her cus- 
tody all funds and securities. She 
shall keep a complete file of receipts | 4 
and vouchers, showing the sources of 
funds and the purpose of all expendi- 
tures, and shall keep a set of books 








the financial transactions of the Asso-| 
eiation. which shall be open to the in-| 
spection of any member of the State 
Board of Directors. She shall render | 
a monthly report to the Executive | 
Board, at their first regular meeting 
of each month, of the receipts and ex- 
penditures during the preceding 


month, with a semi-annual report to 
the State Board of Directors, and an 
annual report to the Association. 

Section 5. The chairman of the 
Executive Board shall preside at 


Executive Board meetings, 


shall approve all) ieaa 


and 


committees; she 


audited by a public accountant at 


least once a year. 
By-Law 2. The Executive Board | 
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may appoint an Executive Secretary, 
and shall determine her duties and 
her compensation. 
Duties of Committees 
By-Law 3. The Ways and Means 


| Committee shall raise funds needed 


for the Association in addition to the 
auxiliary fees. 

Section 2. The Organization Com- 
mittee shall keep in touch with al- 
existing leagues and commit- 


tees, encouraging co-operation with 


‘them, and giving aid whenever pos- 


sible in their work of local organiza- 
tion; shall organize new leagues and 
committees throughout the State, 
shall secure as members at large al) 
persons who wish to join the Associa- 
tion, but who for any reason are not 
available as members of any auxillary 
league or committee, shall organize 
the Woman Suffrage Party on a non- 
dues-paying basis and by political dis- 
tricts, through the local organizations, 
and also direct from Headquarters 
when no local organization is avail- 
able. 

Section 3. The Legislative Commit- 
tee shal] have charge of the legislative 
and campaign work of the Associa- 
tion. 

Section 4. All plans for committee 
work are subject to the approval of 
the Executive Board. 

Elections 

By-Law 4. Elections shall be con- 
ducted under the Australian system 
by means of the preferential ballot, ac- 
cording to the Massachusetts Laws of 
1911, Chapter 531, Section 49. 

The names of any candidates noml- 
nated by petition of five members of 
the Board of Directors shall be 
printed on the ballot to be sent out 
with the notice of the annual meeting. 

Nominations from the floor, on re- 
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America has been called “the land 
of conquered impossibilities.” 


Self Heating Iron 


Saves its Cost 
Month. 





quest of five tt members present, 
may be added to the ballot at the an- 
nual meeting. No member shall sign 
more than one nomination petition for 
one Office. 

By-Law 5. No person shall repre 
sent the Massachusetts Woman Suf.- 













frage Association before the Legisla- Eoonomicel, 
ture or in the press, or in any other i As 


way, without the formal approval of 
the Executive Board. 

By-Law 6. By-Laws may be amend- 
ed by a majority vote.of those present 
and voting at any meeting of the 
Association duly called. : 


A wide-awake local Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in Tennessee is that of Mor- 
ristown. It has nearly doubled its 
membersh » iu the past year, and dis- 
tributes literature regularly at the 
postoffice, railroad station and a big 
dry goods store, besides giving it out 
at the mail or at meetings. 
The members had a window decorated 
in One of the principal stores for six 
weeks in the summer, a decorated au- 
tomobile in the Fourth of July parade, 
a Thanksgiving market, and a Christ- 
mas bazaar. They have sold ‘Bhe 
Woman's Journal on the Streets, and 
have advocated the cause poseneeat ts, 
and at all times. When the Associa-! 
tion was started public sentiment in 
Morristown was indifferent or hostile. 
Now few opponents are to be found. 
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Acquaintances Old and New Among Reformers 


A book of reminiscences and 
of some of the pioneers in the suffrage 
Olympia Brown. Eastern friends 
Wishing to purchase should address Mrs. 
Clara S$. Laddey, Arlington, New Jersey; 
others should address Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, Goldsmith _Building, Milwaukee, Wis 
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PLEDGE TO MARCH 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PROCESSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 3, 1913 
Starting 3 P. M., Rain or Shine 


(Details as to place of formation will be announced later 


Occupation or Group . 
Fe SORE OTE 


Send this pledge slip to CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, NATIONAL AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 1420 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. ¥ 




















SUFFRAGISTS 


WATCH THIS SPACE FOR NEW LITERATURE & SUPPLIES 





FOR POLITICAL DIS- 
TRICT WORK 


FOR LEGISLATIVE 
WORK 





ORGANIZING TO WIN 


A handbook for working suffragists 
Prepared by the Woman Suffrage Party 
of New York. Tells just what to do at 
every point in suffrage work. 


MARY JOHNSTON TO THE 
HOUSE OF GOVERNORS 


to members of legislatures. 





A brilliant and moving appeal. Should go 


VOTES FOR WOMEN STATIONERY 


White notepaper lettered and bordered 


in yellow. 
Price 
oP DE sssbbacveuenestesstacess $ 50 
wee GO. DOMED vcccccesdcccescese 5.00 
Per BUBGTOE DOES .cccctcccccoce 40.00 


PARCEL POST CHARGES ADDITIONAL 


Pale yellow notepaper lettered and White correspondence cards lettered 
bordered in deeper yellow. and bordered with yellow. 

Price rir 
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Price Postpaid Price Postpaid : 
qe canes” alte” i ie pees ME Suffrage Campaign Calendar 
Per hundred ....... 8.00 express Per hundred ..... 2.00 express Gives Suggestions for Suffrage Werk 

BUD ceccctccceevcsccacevcce 
POE «cowceneccesccsscoecs 
SUFFRAGE VALENTINES 
A Chance for a Timely Reminder; Don’t Overieok It! . 


“Cupid Up-to-Date” 


(Hand-colored). 


Price Postpaid 
Raed <n. cscs cisosscecs $ .15 & 16 
Per domen .....-cces- 1.50 1.53 


Suffrage Valentine Surprise 


rice Postpaid 
Ee ee ee $ W $ .2 
FOP GUO sesviccrcase 2.00 2.05 


Year from Eminent People. 
Price Postpaid 
cooee § = DU xa tuyu veins vweewee $ .15 $ 17 
seen . ff xe. 1.74 
Per hundred .......... 12. express 


Calendar of Eminent Opinions 


for Each Month in A Telling Question on Suffrage for Every Month in the 





Ushers’ and Workers’ Regalia 





A New Suffrage Sash 


50 inches long oy. four 


wide and lettered with VOTES FOR WOME Gold. 
back and front. Price Postpaid 
Price Postpaid SN ‘oxeesdamevue $ .50 Parcel Post 
Mach ..cccccceccces $ .35 parcel post Per dozen ........ 5.00 “ “ 
POP GORGR cecseces 3.50 * ” ; 





Votes for Women Tea Cup 


Fine White China with Bands and Votes for Women in 


Per hundred 40.00 














NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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* LINE OF MARCH 


Rosalie Jones Announces Dates 
and Places for Those Going on 
Pilgrimage 








Plans for the Votes for Women Pil- 
grimage from New York City to 
Washington, D. C., under the leader- 
ship of General Rosalie Gardner 
Jones, are about completed. The pil- 
grims will leave Hudson Terminal 
Station, Fulten street, at 9 A. M.,, 
Feb. 12. 

General Jones has returned after 
\isiting various towns and cities and 
arranging for the accommodations for 
her army. She reports great interest 
everywhere. 

“The suffragists of New Jersey real- 
ize the value of the _ pilgrimage,” 
writes Col. ida A. Craft, “as three 
days after we leave Trenton the suf- 
frage bill will be presented to the 
Legislature, and the pilgrimage will 
call the attention of the law-makers 
to the fact that the women are 
carnestly endeavoring to reach their 
constituents. 

“The Pennsylvania suffragists are 
aroused, and not only will members 
from the various suffrage societies 
join us as we enter the State, but 

from the Men's Walking 

Philadelphia, led by Mr. 
Stevens of that city, will 
strengthen the cause by walking with 
us, 


members 
Club” of 
Ernest 


“When we reach Wilmington, Del., 
we will hold the first street meeting 
ever held in that city. Mrs. Cranston 
of Newport and Miss DeVou of Wil- 
mington will be among those who will 
escort the pilgrims to their capital 
city. The Maryland suffragists are 
full ef enthusiasm, and a large num- 
ber will meet us at the border line of 
that State and escort us to Baltimore. 
Kight members have thus far regis- 
tered from the Norfolk (Va.) Suffrage 
Club. Led by Mrs. Pauline Adams, 
the president, they will meet us be- 
fore we enter the national capital. 

“An escort of twenty-five will 
meet us outside of Baltimore and es- 
cort us to Laurel. The Ellicott City 
suffragists will march with us to 
Washington with others who are com- 
ing from the capital.” 

Gen. Jones is being assisted in mak- 
ing preparations by Col. Ida A. Craft, 
and they are busy getting ready the 
Pilgrim's cloak, and looking after de- 
tails for the comfort of the army. 

The General has given out the fol- 
orders. The 
schedule may have to be *changed 
somewhat as the march progresses: 

“Everyone is invited to walk for an 
entire dis- 


lowing schedule and 


hour, day, week, or the 
tance. 

“Bach pilgrim will meet his or her 
own expense, usnally from $2 to $2.25 
per day (lodging and meals). 

“One small bag or suit-case is al- 
lowed each person, and a wagon will 


“No evening dress is necessary. 

“Pilgrim costume, consisting of 
cloak and hood, knapsack and staff, 
can be had complete for $2. Orders 
ure requested to be sent before Feb. 
5. and will be delivered by parcel post. 
Please send money when ordering.” 

Col. Craft, who is acting as scribe 
for the pilgrims. desires the names of 
all those intending to take the pil- 
grimage and wanting costumes. Ad- 
dress her at 294 Stuyvesant avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“General” Rosalie Jones has given 
out the line of march to be followed 
by the suffrage pilgrims on their way 
to Washington: 

Leave Hudson Terminal Station, 
Fulton Street, New York City, Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 12, 9 A. M., reach Eliza- 
beth, N. J., evening, Feb. 12; reach 
New Brunswick, N. J., evenmg, Feb. 
13; reach Trenton, N. J., evening, Feb. 
14; reach Bristol, Pa., evening, Feb. 
15; reach Burlington, Pa.; evening, 
Feb. 16; reach Philadelphia, Pa., even- 
ing, Feb. 17; reach Chester, Pa., even- 
ing, Feb. 18; reach Wilmington, Del., 
evening, Feb. 19; rest at Wilmington, 
Feb. 20; reach Newark, Del., evening, 
Feb. 21; reach North East, Md., even- 
ing, Feb. 22; reach Havre de Grace, 
Md., evening, Feb. 23; reach Abing- 
ton, Md., evening, Feb. 24; reach 
Chase, Md., evening, Feb. 25; reach 
Baltimore, Md., evening, Feb. 26, rest 
at Baltimore, Feb. 27; reach Laurel, 
Md., evening, Feb. 28; reach Wash- 
ington, D. C., evening, March 1. 


“GENERAL” GIVES _ 


NEVADA STANDS 
AT THE DOOR 


Amendment Passes House With 
Only Three Dissenting Votes— 
State Considered Safe 


Woman suffrage has passed in the 
Nevada House with only three dissent- 
ing votes. 

Governor T. L. Oddie of Nevada, in 
his message to the State Legislature 
last week, said: 

“In California, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah and Arizona—every Pa- 
cific Coast State except Nevada—the 
right of franchise is now granted wom- 
en. Thus we are entirely surrounded 
by States which have marked their ad- 
vance by giving women the same right 











MISS ANNE MARTIN, 
President of Asscciation in Nevada, 
Promising Campaign State 


to vote on public questions and for 
public officials as men, Two years ago 
our Legislature proposed an amend- 
ment removing the constitutional bar- 
rier which denies women this right in 
Nevada. This amendment will have 
to be favorably acted upon by your 
honorable bodies and finally submit- 
ted to a vote of the people before it 
can become a part of our organic law. 
The sentiment in its favor seems to be 
overwhelming and participated in by 
all political parties, for which reason, 
and from my own personal convictions 
of its justice, I recommend that your 


WALKS AND WINS 





Miss Lavinia Dock Draws Eyes of 
New York Crowds with Col- 
ored Suffrage Chart 





Writes Nurse Lavinia Dock, leader 
of the Second Assembly District, New 
York City, and “Surgeon-General” of 
the Albany pilgrimage: 

“A new and satisfactory method of 
propaganda is my walking suffrage 
map. I got an outline map of the U. 
S. A. from the Survey Bureau ip 
Washington. It is about 24x16 inches. 
I colored it in water colors in strong, 
striking tints—full suffrage States, 
rich blue; partial suffrage, pink; non- 
suffrage, brown. I wear it sandwich 
fashion, and walk about my crowded 
streets. It attracts everyone's eye, 
and an explanation of the colors ex- 
cites deep interest and makes a great 
impression. Men are much impressed 
by the ocular proof of our advance, 
and after little talks in groups of three 
to ten, many sign slips. The colored 
map is, I think, very valuable, as 
many people receive impressions more 
strongly through the eye than the 
ear. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
MAKES CHANGE 


Mrs. Breckinridge Finds Differ- 
ent Responses to Letters to 
Kentucky Superintendents 











The value of the ballot was demon- 
strated in a little story which Mrs. 
Desha Breckinridge, president of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association, 
related at a recent meeting in Louls- 
ville. In passing over her work to her 
successor last June, as retiring chair- 
man of the legislative committee of 
he State Federation of Woman's 
“lubs, she suggested that letters 
should be written to all the county 
school superintendents of the State. 
“You will get a dozen or more an- 
swers,” said Mrs. Breckinridge, “but it 
will be worth the stamps.” To her 
surprise, seventy-five or more answers 
were promptly received. Since the 
previous output of letters school suf- 
frage had been granted to women, 


LABOR ENDORSES 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


Kentucky Federation Votes 
Uranimously in Favor of 
Movement and Will Help 








At the convention of the Kentucky 
federation of Labor, recently held in 





Mrs. H 


At Washington Headquarters. 


honorable bodies concur in the same 
by appropriate action. 

“In connection with the more 
equitable readjustment of the status 
of women before the law, I recom- 
mend that the statute which gives the 
father soie authority over the custody, 
services, earnings and management of 
the property of a minor child be 
amended by making both parents joint 
guardians thereof.” 





Miss Felice Cohn, a woman lawyer 
of Carson, was appointed chairman of 
the legislative committee to supervise 
| the woman suffrage amendment in the 
Legislature, because of the ability she 
showed in helping it through on its 
first passage in 1911. Other members 
of the committee are Mrs. Bray, wife 
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Help the cause by patronizing our ad- 
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e@ention The Woman's Journal. 








Paducah, the delegates considered 








elen H. Gardener, Chairman Press 


Committee, on Right; Miss Paul, Chairman Procession Committee, on Left 


woman suffrage one of the big ques- 
tions before the Federation, and en- 
dorsed it unanimonsly. The Federa- 
tion will meet next year in Frankfort 
when the Legislature will be in ses- 
sion. 








of the State superintendent of public 
instruction; Miss B. M. Wilson, a law- 
yer of Goldfield and author of “Women 
Under Nevada Laws”; Mrs. Lyman 
Clark of Virginia, Mrs. Freudenberger 
of Carson, Mrs. Wilson of Yerington, 
wife of Assemblyman Wilson, and 
Miss Anne Martin, the State president. 
The county organizations sent repre- 
sentatives to the Legislature as well, 
and with three-quarters of each House 
pledged to the measure, with Gov. Od- 
die’s support, and with public senti- 
ment growing all the timre, Nevada is 
generally regarded as safe. 
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MRS. CATT TELLS 
OF WHITE SLAVES 


Says Social Assets Should Have 
Vote as Well as Social Lia- 
bilities 








A deeply interested audience gath- 
ered at Tremont Temple last Wednes- 
day evening to hear Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
speak on the ‘Social Evil.” The meet- 
ing was arranged by the Boston E. S. 
A. for G. G. The Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham presided. Mr. Frederick 
Whitin, of the New York Committee 
of Fourteen, spoke on “An Imperative 
Civic Need and Duty.” Dr. Clarence 
J. Blake of Boston spoke on the medl- 
eal aspects of the question. Many 
distinguished citizens were on the 
platform. It was a noteworthy and 
impressive meeting. 

Mrs. Catt said that human society 
is made up of two parts, assets and 
liabilities. Its assets are those per- 
sons who make good themselves and 
help others to make good; its liabilities 
are those who tend to evil. To the 
first class belong the churches, settle- 
ment workers, missionaries and good 
people generally; to the second belong 
the saloons, the white slavers, gam- 
blers, and the vieious criminal ele- 
ments. 

There is an intermediate class of peo- 
ple who might be assets of society, 
but are apt to become liabilities, and 
the good and bad elements are each 
struggling to get them. The people 
who are liabilities almost all have 
votes already; but a large part of 
those who are assets are disfran- 
chised, being women. 

When there is an uprising against 
the white slave traffic, she said, things 
are cleaned up for a little while; but 
as soon as popular indignation sub- 
sides, the white slavers renew their 
work, and keep on until another upris- 
ing. The only way to put them down 
permanently is to elect incorruptible 
officials to every office, from the Mayor 
to the lowest policeman; and the only 
way to do this is to let women vote. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt was the 
guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
the Northampton (Mass.) Equal Suf.- 
frage League at Mrs. Boyden’s yes- 
terday afternoon. 





Mrs. Catt also spoke in Brighton, 
and addressed the Springfield League. 
Everywhere she made a deep impres- 
sion. 


MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser, 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter- 
ested in the work of women. 








WOMAN ELECTOR 
LIVES SIMPLY 
Mrs. Scott First in Washington 


to Hold Honor Described as 
Leading a Beautiful Life 





Mrs. Helen J. Scott, the first woman 
presidential elector ever chosen in the 
State of Washington, is described as a 
small, vivacious brunette of Southern 
birth, with a trace of French in her 
ancestry. At home she is helpmeet 
for her husbund, playmate for her 
children; everywhere she is active 
and charming, but simple and unas- 
suming. She has gone through many 
troubles, loss of relatives by death, 
destruction of property by fire, etc., 
but has kept as fresh and bright as 
a girl. She is versatile, an active club 
woman, interested in charitable and 
educational work, always standing for 
justice and for the human uplift. She 
has spent most of her life in Tacoma, 
and is one of the most popular women 
in the State. Her husband, Horace G. 
Scott, is a broad-minded man, a 
warm admirer and staunch supporter 
of his wife in all her good works. 
They have a daughter of sixteen and 
a son of fourteen. 


ARIZONA WOMEN 
USE FRANCHISE 
At First Election Since Suffrage 


Was Granted, They Prove 
Themselves Able Voters 











The first elections at which women 
could vote in Arizona have recently 
been held, and the pressépf that State 
seems to have nothing but praise for 
the way in which they fulfilled their 
duties. 

The politicians of Prescott, the first 
Arizona city to hold an_ election, 
confessed that they did not know how 
the women would act “under fire.” 
They seemed unable to gauge the way 
in which women would vote. 

“Between two and three hundred 
women went to the polls,” says the 
Prescott Journal-Miner, “and it may 
be whispered without danger of violat- 
ing any confidences that they gener- 
ally showed a familiarity with the in- 
tricate process of marking and folding 
ballots that put a great many men 
voters to shame. However, some of 
the ladies made mistakes, a few being 
under the impression it was necessary 
to sign their names to the emblem of 
suffrage.” 

“The women did not find that vot- 
ing was the dreadful ordeal for them 
that it has been pictured,” says the 
Prescott Courier. “For the most part, 
they marked their tickets correctly. 
The best of order prevailed at the 
polling place.” 

“Everyone seems well satisfied with 
woman suffrage here {in Arizona,” 
writes Mrs. Frances W. Munds. 





Gov. Glasscock of West Virginia rec- 
ommended woman suffrage in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature that has just 
organized. 
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